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THEBAW: LAST KING OF BURMA 


Joun LeRoy CuristiaAn 





OME 130 miles by sea down the west coast of India, south from Bom- 

bay, lies the little district headquarters of Ratnagiri. The name means 
“the hill of jewels.” On the highest point of land, within the civil station 
proper, there is an imposing stone residence of some thirty rooms, including 
a detached section of private quarters. This structure, now utilized as a 
dwelling by the Collector of Ratnagiri, was for some 25 years the home of 
King Thebaw and his two Queens. Except for Kipling’s famous song, Thebaw 
and Su Paya Lat and Su Paya Gale (who were sisters to each other and half- 
sisters to the King) would have been almost forgotten. They were after all 
but tinsel rulers of an unstable throne. 

Thebaw was deposed following the third Anglo-Burmese War of 1885-86, 
and left Mandalay under escort by the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company’s steamer 
Thooreah on December 2, 1885. The small royal party arrived in Rangoon 
six days later and were placed aboard a steamer for Madras. Details of the 
timing and itinerary of the group are obscure. But eventually they arrived in 
Ratnagiri which then, as now, was an isolated port without nee connec- 
tions or modern harbor facilities. 

During April 1944, I took the opportunity, provided by an official trip to 
the area, to visit certain places connected with the residence in exile of the 
last King of Burma. I arrived just at dusk by a small coastal steamer from 
Bombay. We were put ashore in lighters to a small pier. In Thebaw’s time 
passengers were carried from the lighters in sedan chairs, some of which may 
still be seen in the small customs building. 

On this vessel I was, in the approved Conrad manner, the only white 
passenger. Fortunately one of the two Indians in cabin class was the son of a 
barrister of Ratnagiri who had acted as counsellor and money lender to the 
late King. In company with this Brahmin gentleman I toured Ratnagiri and 
talked with various people who had known Thebaw. There follows a sum- 
mary of my observations mixed with sundry local traditions. | was assured 
that Thebaw and his two Queens arrived in Ratnagiri in 1887; but if they 
came directly from Rangoon it must have been in the previous year. Accord- 
ing to some accounts they spent a few months at Bassein, the old Portuguese 
fortress just north of Bombay. 


During their first five years in Ratnagiri the royal family lived in what is 
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now known as “Outram’s bungalow,” at present occupied by the Revenue 
Collector. During this time the impressive building known as “Thebaw’s 
Palace’ was constructed. This is a two-story building of local laterite and 
lava rock, with a tile roof, all set in extensive grounds of at least twenty acres 
surrounded with a stone wall in the Indian fashion. The building is a mixture 
of Indian and British design in a style sometimes known as “bureaucratic 
Byzantine.” None of the distinctive features of Burmese architecture are ap- 
parent. Curiously, I could find no evidence of any Buddhist pagoda or shrine 
having been erected in the King’s compound although this might have been 
expected, both from the King’s known devotion to his religion and from the 
commanding nature of the site. 

I was told that in the King’s time there were extensive quarters for his 
servants and retainers, all of whom were local Marathas. The building is in 
excellent condition and is today quite the finest building in this town of 
20,000 people and the residence of Mr. Patel, of the Indian Civil Service, 
the ranking official of the district. 

For location the site would be difficult to surpass. It is situated on a high 
promontory overlooking the town and a charming bay about two miles 
across. This provides anchorage for the dhows which ply the Arabian Sea. 
In the Northeast corner of the estate is a large tomb which is said to be that 
of Thebaw’s second daughter. During the past decade many stone houses 
have been built west of the estate, but formerly the King and his family lived 
alone on the plateau above the town. 

According to local tradition the King and Su Paya Lat, his favorite Queen, 
were exclusive, extravagant, imperious, and of erratic and violent disposition, 
much feared by those who had contact with them. All this is in agreement 
with the record during their reign from 1878 to 1885 in Mandalay. The late 
King is said to have owned the first motor car in Ratnagiri, although he never 
rode in it, and allegedly refused once to make it available to the Governor of 
Bombay when the head of the province visited the town. 

I was informed that the King never left his palace, even to appear on the 
verandah, until the day of his death. He was reportedly fond of giving char- 
ity, holding festivals for the townspeople, particularly during the Hindu 
feast of Dewali. Fireworks displays were a favorite diversion in the com- 
pound. His palace had a large durbar hall where some of these fetes were 
held, but on grand occasions he would have temporary mat pandals erected 
on his estate for the entertainment of his guests. I talked with several people 
who had received presents of silk loin cloths and sarees brought from Bombay 
or imported from Burma. 
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These generous instincts seem to have kept His Burmese Majesty in a 
state of chronic financial difficulty. He is said to have drawn a pension from 
the British Government of Rs 100,000 per month ($30,000) during his first 
five years in Ratnagiri; this was reportedly reduced to Rs 50,000 per month, 
and for some time before his death to about Rs 25,000. His only surviving 
daughter, who lives in Ratnagiri, told me her pension is Rs 200 per month. 
Most of Thebaw’s furniture and palace ornaments were given to the two 
principal Hindu temples of the town on his death. The once extensive jewel 
collection had melted away and his family had little beyond their pension. 

Unfortunately little official information with respect to the King’s stay in 
India was available due to destruction of two large cases of the “Burma 
King’s file” about 1935. The local Collector acted as the official agent for the 
Government of India in its relations with the deposed Thebaw, and duplicate 
files no doubt exist in the Imperial Records Office, New Delhi. 

Thebaw had three daughters by Su Paya Lat. One of these died in Rat- 
nagiri; one moved to Rangoon where she married a Burmese barrister and 
died several years ago. The eldest daughter, known as Taik Sumyat Paya 
Gyi, was living in Ratnagiri where I visited her on 15th April, 1944. We 
were both happy over the opportunity to speak Burmese. This daughter told 
me she was six years old when she left the Mandalay palace. If correct, she 
was 64 years old at the time of my visit. I found her living in a simple Indian 
stone house with stone floors and only the most essential furniture. She had 
the unmistakable features of the members of the Alaungpaya dynasty. 

There was nothing even remotely royal about the house or its furnishings. 
On the wall there was a framed picture of the good King Mindon seated on 
the lily throne in Mandalay. I was shown the only Burmese book in the house, 
a volume on fortune telling. But no book was required in telling the fortune 
of this house. Local tradition is again the basis for the story that the Princess 
married her father’s carriage driver, who has since lived on her pension in a 
style somewhat more affluent than that to which he was accustomed. She has 
one living daughter, whom I saw, an entirely undistinguished half-Burmese 
girl of about twenty, married to a bus driver. She was busy superintending 
(in fluent Marathi) repairs to her Mother’s house. I gave the mother a bottle 
of lemon drops and she in turn presented me with two mangoes. After the 
death of Thebaw this daughter accompanied her mother, Su Paya Lat, to 
Rangoon, but soon returned to Ratnagiri. The last Queen of Burma died in 
Rangoon in 1925. 

There is really nothing more to be said about Thebaw and his days on the 
west coast of India. He died at Ratnagiri in 1916 and lies buried in a small 
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walled plot just outside the Christian cemetery about a mile northeast of his 
residence. The marker is as follows: 


IN THIS TOMB 


Were deposited the mortal remains of THEBAW, 
The last King of Upper BURMA, 
Who was deposed on the Ist December 1885 
And was removed to Ratnagiri, where he died 
on the 15th December 1916 
at the age of 58 
Also the remains of TEIK SU PAYA GALE 
Thebaw’s minor queen 


Who died at RATNAGIRI on the 25th June 1912 aged 50. 





THE POPULATION OF THE PREFECTURES AND 
CITIES OF JAPAN IN MOST RECENT TIMES 


(Based upon the results of the 1940 census)! 
By Kojima REIKICHI 


Translated by Epwin G. Beat, Jr. 
The Library of Congress 





1. The peculiar character of the present census. 


N THE Official Gazette [Kampé]? for last April 18 [1941] were published 


the determired population figures (resulting) from the national census 
which was conducted on October 1, 1940. 


1 [This article is a translation of the pamphlet Waga kuni saikin no fu-ken oyobi toshi jinké (Shéwa 
jago-nen kokusei chésa no kekka ni yoru) by Kéjima Reikichi 3 59 74, a member of the Tékyé 
Institute for Municipal Research (Tékyé shisei chésa kai). It was published by the Institute on 
July 15, 1941, as Toshi mondai pamphlet (Municipal problems pamphlet) no. 41. For convenience in 
publication, I have numbered consecutively all footnotes to this translation; those in square brackets 
are not found in the original Japanese article. ~ 

I wish here to express my thanks to Dr. Irene B. Taeuber, Director of the Census Library 
Project, Library of Congress, for her stimulating influence, and for the numerous valuable sugges- 
tions I have received from her, both during the preparation of this article and in the performance of 
official duties.] 

2 [A copy of this issue of Kampé has been located in the Japan Institute Collection, now adminis- 
tered as part of Columbia University Libraries; a microfilm reproduction of this copy has been 
ordered for the Library of Congress. The census figures, however, were reprinted in Hérei zensho 
(Complete laws and statutes), April, 1941, pp. 559-653, as Naikaku kokuji no. 6; these figures con- 
sist of only population totals by place and sex. Statistics of age composition, marital status, and 
occupational distribution—the complete reports of the 1940 census—had not been published by 
December 1941, and very possibly may not be released even in Japan until after the conclusion of 
the present war. 

I have translated jinké kakutei-s@ as “determined population figures” in order to indicate that they 
are based upon an actual count, and not upon some method of sampling, as were those in Chashutsu 
chésa ni yoru Shéwa gonen kokusei chisa kekka no gaikan (General survey of the results of the 1930 
census, based upon a sample), published in December, 1932. I do not believe, however, that “de- 
finitive’”” would be an appropriate translation, as these figures contain certain inconsistencies which 
undoubtedly will be discovered and rectified in the tabulation of the detailed tables. 

In the appendix ( furoku) to the same volume of Hérei zensho, p. 43, the totals for the various parts 
of the Japanese Empire are given as follows: 

Total Male Female 
Japan proper 73,114,308 36,566,010 36,548 ,298 
24,326,327 12,266,230 12,060 ,097 
Taiwan (Formosa) 5 ,872 ,084 2,970,655 2,901 ,429 
Karafuto (Japanese Saghalien) 414,891 239,835 175,056 
Kanté-ché (Kwantung Area) 1,367,334 781,592 585,742 
Nanyé gunt6 (Mandated Islands). . . 131,157 72,540 58,617 





105,226,101 52,896,862 $2,329,239 
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Including this census, five censuses have been conducted since the initial 
one of October 1, 1920. In the present one, however, there is a special char- 
acteristic. It is that in this census all—without regard to whether they were 
native Japanese, outlanders,* or foreigners—who were within the territory 
of the Empire at midnight on the morning of October 1, 1940, when the 
census was taken, were of course registered without omission; however, 
service men on active duty, mobilized reserves, civilian employees in the 
service (of the armed forces), and other similar groups—even though they 
were outside the territorial limits of the Empire—(were registered) indi- 
vidually according to the households to which they were related. Owing to 
this special method, which caused these persons to be reported as present in 
their families, these individuals are all included in the definitive population 
figures which are now published; these figures, therefore, are definitely not 
identical with figures which would give the number of persons present in 
each (census) area at the time the census was taken. This particular is com- 
pletely at variance with previous methods (of enumeration) ; it raises prob- 
lems especially in connection with the “urban population.” For example, in 
the case of a family which formerly had resided in Téky6, but, because the 
head of the family had been called (into military service), had returned to his 
native place, or was residing with the family of his wife’s parents, not only 
the family (aside from the head of the house), but also the head himself 
would be considered as resident with the household (with which the family 
was living at the time the census was taken). The true state of the urban 
population, therefore, definitely is not reflected, and special attention must 
be given to this point when these population figures are studied and used. 





Nihon chimei daijiten, compiled by Sawada Hisao #% fF A Qf, 6 vols., Tdkyd, 1937-38, is a 
very convenient though not infallible aid in the reading of place-naines which appear in the census 
reports. The Sawada list is based upon the 1935 census, and contains no reference to incorporations 
and amalgamations which took place after September 30, 1937. The readings are given in the 
Nihon-shiki transcription. A still more serious difficulty is that the list contains a number of errors, 
and the readings are sometimes at variance even with those given in the main body of the work. If 
used with care, however, the list is exceedingly valuable. Japan proper is covered in vol. 1, pp. 
1-191; Taiwan, in vol. 2, pp. 1-61; and Chésen, Karafuto, Kwanté-shé, and Nanyd gunté in vol. 3, 
pp. 1-48.] 

4 [I suggest this term as a possible translation of gaichi jin 4}- Hp A, i.c., the people of Chésen, 
Taiwan, and Karafuto.] 

‘ [Detailed instructions relating to the enumeration of these persons are given on the back of the 
official enumeration form (Kokusei chésa shinkoku sho Ai 45%). A specimen of this form, which 
was prepared by the Statistical Bureau of the Cabinet (Naikaku tékei-kyoku) appears in the edition 
of Genké hérei sharan (Laws in force) which was published on December 15, 1940; Section @ 6, 
sub-section ¥& 4: The national census (Kokusei chdsa), pp. 242/1-242/2}. 











POPULATION OF THE CITIES OF JAPAN 


2. The total population within the Japanese Empire. 


Although the main purpose of this essay is to make a survey of urban 
population, let us first attempt a general view of the total population within 
Japanese territory. If we compare the population of the various regions on 
the basis of the present census with that of the previous four censuses, (the 
results) are as (shown in) the following (table): [For Table A see page 317]. 
The numbers of actual increase, and the rate of increase, are cited there 
for each of the quinquennial periods between the several censuses, and for 
the decennial periods between the first and third, and the third and fifth cen- 
suses. If we examine the actual increase in each quinquennial period, (we 
see that) Japan proper shows the greatest increase in the period 1930-1935; 
in fact, it amounts to more than 4,800,000; but, on the other hand, it shows a 
higher rate of increase in the preceding quinquennial period [1925-1930]. 
Thereafter, as we follow the succeeding periods there is a decline; and the 
rate of increase for the period 1935-1940 declined sharply even as compared 
with that of the preceding period [1930-1935]. In the period 1935-1940 both 
Japan and Chésen show a conspicuous decline in absolute numbers of increase 
as compared with the preceding [quinquennial] period; in contrast to this, 
Taiwan, Karafuto, and Kanté-sha showed an increase. But as for our terri- 
tory as a whole, in 6,291,928 as compared with 7,512,763 in the preceding 
period, there was a decrease of 1,220,835;° the rate of increase 6.4 per cent 
as compared with 8.2 per cent in the preceding period shows a marked de- 
cline. 

In this decline of the rate of increase, two causes generally can be dis- 
cerned. One is based on the general trend of our population; the other is due 
to the current emergency. With regard to the former (of these causes) the 
fact that the rate of increase of our nation’s population had already, as a gen- 
eral trend, entered a period of decline; the fact that this trend would rapidly 
become conspicuous; and the fact that consequently the time would soon 
arrive when even the absolute numbers of our nation’s population would 
cease to increase—these facts were studied and published by the late Dr. 
Ueda Teijir6* on the basis of the censuses prior to and including that of 1930, 
and the results of the censuses since then have underlined (his conclusions). 


5 [In this and in several other places in this article the author has rounded his figures to a certain 
number of ten thousands i. Where possible, I have filled out the figures from the author’s tables.] 

* (| EFA ABB 1879-1940, former president of the Tékyé University of Commerce (Tékyé 
shéka daigaku).} 
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It is for these reasons that the government has now established a population 
policy, and is exerting itself to check this trend.’ 

However, the fact that the rate of population increase as revealed in the 
present census [1940] suddenly showed a sharp decline, as has been mentioned 
above, is probably for the most part due to the influence of the present crisis. 
If, for example, we examine the sex ratio of the inhabitants of Japan proper 
in 1935, (we see that) there were 34,734,133 males and 34,520,015 females; 
the excess of males rose to the considerable figure of 214,118. But in the 
results of the present census there are 36,566,010 males and 36,548,298 fe- 
males; the excess of males is only 17,712. As also has been stated before, in 
the present census men who are at the front or have been mobilized are all 
enumerated as though they were with their respective families, and therefore 
the male population should not have decreased [owing to the absence of 
these men]. It is a fact, however, that since the Manchurian Incident, and 
more especially since the (outbreak of the) China Incident, the number of 
men emigrating to live abroad, even aside from those in the military services, 
has increased sharply; this fact can be discerned in the decline in the above- 
mentioned numerical discrepancy between the sexes. Furthermore, if one 
consults the examples cited in the Vital Statistics [Jinké détai tékei] for 1938, 
it is not difficult to see that the fact that the birth rate is declining sharply is 
also due to the current emergency. 

In any case, it is worthy of special notice that in this census the total popu- 
lation within the territorial limits of the Empire for the first time passed 
100,000,000. 


7 [The most extensive statement of this policy I have seen is contained in the article entitled 
“‘Jinké mondai wo dé suru ka (What shall be done about our population problem?),” prepared by 
the Kikaku-in (Planning Board) and published in Sha@hé (Weekly Bulletin) Feb. 12, 1941, pp. 23-31 
and Feb. 19, 1941, pp. 36-45.] 

® For example, if, in connection with the emigration to Manchoukuo, we examine the population 
in the former South Manchurian Railway Zone at the time of the several national censuses, (we 
find that) there were (approximately) 231,000 in 1920; 288,000 in 1925; 372,000 in 1930; and 
523,000 in 1935. [I am unable to verify and complete these figures, as the census reports for this 
area are not available. The 1935 edition (published in Dec. 1936) of the Kanté-kyoku . . . tokei-sho 
(Statistics of Kwantung province), p. 13, gives somewhat lower figures; since these statistics refer 
to conditions at the end of each year cited, they presumably are based on public registers rather 
than actual census enumeration. They are as follows: 1920: 177,851; 1925: 274,625; 1930: 
352,097; 1935: 501,396. These figures are not analyzed by nationality.] It is true that many Japa- 
nese are included in these figures, and the numbers of those of that nationality seem to be increasing 
rapidly at present. It is reported that on April 1 of this year [1941] there were approximately 
506,000 Japanese nationals [hompé jin] residing in the Republic of China [Chung-hua min-kuo] 
(there were approximately 86,000 in July, 1937); and that there were approximately 36,000 Jap- 
anese citizens from Japan proper [naichi iin] residing in Mongolia on July 1 of last year [1940]. 
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3. The population of Japan proper by urban and rural prefectures. 


As regards the population of Japan proper (classified) by prefectures, the 
population and its rate of increase for each of the past censuses are shown in 
an appended table. [See Table 3 following the text of this article.] It goes 
without saying that the prefectures of largest population are those which 
contain the large cities: the 7,354,971 of Téky6-fu (comes) at the head of 
the list, (followed by) the 4,792,966 of Osaka-fu, the 3,221,232 of Hydgo, 
the 3,166,592 of Aichi, and the 3,094,132 of Fukuoka. Hokkaidé also is in 
the 3,000,000 class. In the 2,000,000 class are the three prefectures of Kana- 
gawa, Niigata, and Shizuoka. Hiroshima-ken approaches (this class) with 
1,869,504; Ky6éto-fu and Nagano-ken follow in this order. The smallest 
(prefectural) population is the 484,330 of Tottori-ken. 

Considered from the standpoint of population change, it (previously) has 
aroused attention that, as distinguished from the 1930 census, in which all 
prefectures showed an increase, in the last census [1935] Saga, Nagano, and 
K6échi displayed the phenomenon of a population decrease; in the present 
census [1940], in fact, this phenomenon appeared in the 14 prefectures of 
Shiga, Nagano, Fukui, Ishikawa, Tottori, Shimane! Okayama, Tokushima, 
Kagawa, Kéchi, Oita, Kumamoto, Kagoshima, and Okinawa. Among these, 
those whose decrease has been particularly striking are Ishikawa, Toku- 
shima, Kagawa, Kumamoto, and Okinawa; each has had a decrease of be- 
tween 10,000 and 18,000 persons. As regards the geographical distribution 
of the prefectures in which the population is decreasing, it is worthy of notice 
that they all lie west of Tékyé. 

On the other hand, 31 prefectures, in addition to Tékyé and Hokkaido, 
have increased their population. The increases which are most conspicuous 
are the 985,052 of Tékyé-fu, which heads the list; the 495,792 of Osaka-fu; 
the 348,969 of Kanagawa; the 338,328 of Fukuoka; the 303,891 of Aichi; 
and the 297,983 of Hydégo. In each of these the rate of increase has been over 
10 per cent. 

The most interesting fact here is that the prefectures in which the in- 
crease of population has been conspicuous, aside from the single exception 
of Aichi (males: 1,582,580; females: 1,584,012) are those in which the 
males exceed the females; and, on the other hand, those which show a 
population decline in actual numbers all have an excess of females. Those 
in which the excess of males is greatest are Téky6-fu (which has an excess 
of) 236,779; and Osaka-fu, 128,182; (next follow) Kanagawa, 86,898; 
Fukuoka, 59,994; and Hyédgo, 24,324. Hokkaidé, which in addition to 
having the color of a colonial territory, is a place in which mining recently 
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has been flourishing, shows an excess of males of 118,482 (males: 1,695,660; 
females: 1,577,118). In addition to those mentioned above, the remaining 
prefectures in which there is an excess of males are only Miyagi, Gifu, 
Hiroshima, Yamaguchi, and Nagasaki. In all others the number of females 
surpasses the number of males to a greater or less degree. 

Let us tentatively cite in the following table [Table B] the prefectures 
which showed a striking increase and in which, as previously mentioned, are 
the large cities; and, together with them, the 14 prefectures in which a 
population decrease occurred, (showing) in each case the increase or de- 
crease, and the sex composition of the population. I believe that the fact 
that in recent years the regional movement of the population has become 
strong will be self-evident from this table. It is to be noticed, furthermore, 


that in Tékyé-fu and Osaka-fu the population increase lies predominately 
in the females. 


[TABLE B] 


Population change, by sex, in the prefectures in which decreases 
or striking increases occurred between 1935 and 1940 
(— indicates a decrease) 


Prefectures which showed a Prefectures which showed a 
striking increase. decrease. 


Prefecture Total Male Female Prefecture Total Male « Female 


Toky6é 985,052 470,179 514,873 Ishikawa —10,740 6,985 —3,755 
Kanagawa 348,968 186,588 162,381 Fukui 2,755 4,349 1,594 
Aichi 303,891 164,362 139,529 Nagano 3,271 6,116 2,845 
Osaka 495,792 218,908 276,884 Shiga 7,757 3,554 —4,203 
Hyégo 297,983 156,494 141,489 Tottori 6,071 5,337 — 734 


Fukuoka 338,328 184,264 154,064 Shimane 6,179 5,437 — 742 
Okayama 3,289 7,576 4,287 
Tokushima — 10,031 7,619 —2,412 
Kagawa —18,262 —14,383 —3,879 
Kéchi — 5,694 — 6,318 624 


Kumamoto — 18,875 —13,523 —5,352 
Oita — 7,483 — 8,028 545 
Kagoshima — 1,999 — 7,523 5,524 
Okinawa —17,915 —10,586 —7,329 


4. The urban population of Japan proper. 


On the day of (this last) census, there were 168 cities (shi) in Japan 
proper. The increase of cities after that date [October 1, 1940] was re- 
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markable; in many cases a city administration was instituted with the 
purpose of celebrating the auspicious year—the 2,600th of the nation.” By 
the date of writing, May 1, 1941, the number of cities had already reached 
182. If we compare this (figure). with the 127 cities of October 1, 1935, or 
with the 109 cities of 1930, we can see—as is shown in the tables below— 
how striking the development of cities in Japan has been, even from the 
standpoint of the number of cities alone. 

If we consider the population of cities at the time of last year’s census 
[1940], (we find that) Tékyé is in the first place with 6,778,804; Osaka 
(follows) with 3,252,340. Next, in the 1,000,000 class, are Nagoya and 
Kyéto; but Yokohama and Kébe also show a trend toward reaching 
1,000,000, and each is only about 30,000 short (of that goal). It is worthy of 
notice that Yokohama, which at the time of the 1935 census was in sixth 
place, with 704,290 persons, has expanded to 968,091 persons, and has 
leapt to a position above that of Kébe (967,234), probably owing to an 
extension of the city limits. (As we) go on down (the list to the smaller 
places, we find that) the 300,000 class includes Hiroshima, Fukuoka, and 
Kawasaki; the 200,000 class, Yawata and the 7 cities below (it); the 100,000 
class, Shimonoseki and the 27 cities below (it). Thus there are 45 cities 
with a population above 100,000. The total population of these cities is 
21,291,487, and is 29.12 per cent of the population of Japan proper. If we 
compare this figure with the 25.3 per cent of 1935, the 17.5 per cent of 1930, 
and also with the 14.6 per cent of 1925 and the 12.1 per cent of 1920, we 
can see how conspicuous has been the growth of cities in Japan. Owing 
to the extension of the city limits after the [1940] census was taken, Kuma- 
moto passed from the 100,000 class into the 200,000 class, and Yokkaichi 
passed from the 60,000 level into the 100,000 class at one swoop; there- 
fore, as of May 1 of the present year [1941] the cities of 100,000 and over 
constitute 29.47 per cent of the total population of Japan proper. If we ex- 
clude the 47 per cent of the Australian Commonwealth as being a special 
case, our percentage [of persons in cities of 100,000 and over] is surpassed 
only by the 45 per cent of England, the 32 per cent of Argentina, and the 30 
per cent of Germnay. 

If we disregard the extension of city limits [i.e., if we do not adjust 
earlier population figures to conform to present boundaries], the highest 
rates of increase in the past quinquennial period [1935-1940] are the 154 
per cent of Amagasaki, the 94 per cent of Kawasaki, the 80 per cent of 


10 [Counting from the traditional date of Jimmu Tennd’s accession, February 11, 660 B. C.] 
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Kawaguchi, and the 65 per cent of Muroran. Of the six metropolises, Yoko- 
hama showed the highest rate of increase: 37.5 per cent; but if we make the 
comparison on the basis of unchanged city limits, the 65 per cent of Muroran 
{which made no change in incorporated area between 1935 and 1940] is 
the highest. 

On the basis of city limits as they were on May 1, 1941, the [adjusted] 
populations at (the time of) each of the past censuses, together with numbers 
of increase and rates of increase, are given in an appended table [Table 1, 
below]. If we examine (the trends) on the basis of this [table] to see which 
cities showed a rate of increase of 30 per cent or higher during the quin- 
quennial period 1935-1940, we find that in the 200,000 class there is the 
single city of Kawasaki (56.9 per cent); in the 100,000 class, the five cities 
of Muroran (65.3 per cent), Amagasaki (44.2 per cent), Fuse (40.5 per 
cent), Kokura (33.1 per cent), and Ube (31.4 per cent); in the 50,000 
class, the single city of Hitachi (45.3 per cent); and among the cities of 
less than 50,000 there are (the following) six: Tachikawa (66.0 per cent), 
Onoda (56.8 per cent), Tamano (47.1 per cent); Higashimaizuru (34.4 per 
cent), Niihama (34.1 per cent), and Shikama (33.5 per cent). The fact is 
clear that in all of these cases (the increase) is due to the influence of emer- 
gency (war) production. Among the six metropolises, Yokohama has the 
highest rate of increase—21.5 per cent; next is Nagoya (19.6 per cent), and 
then Téky6 (15.0 per cent). 

Now, if we attempt to show the rates of population increase in Japanese 
cities by size class, (the results) are as (shown) in the following table 
[Table C]. The average rate of population increase for Japan proper during 
the past quinquennial period [1935-1940] is 5.6 per cent. In contrast to 
the pronounced increase (in numbers of) cities [in this period], it is true 
that there were a good many whose rates of increase were lower than the 
average rate of increase for the entirety of Japan proper; but I wish to call 
attention to the fact that among these the comparatively small cities pre- 
dominate. Nonetheless, in (planning) future policies with regard to cities, 
we must give special attention to the fact that the (number of) cities which 
showed an actual population decrease as compared with (the figures of) 
the previous census [1935] reached 49. Furthermore, the average rate of 
increase during the period 1935-1940 for all of the cities of Japan proper 
(the 182 incorporated cities which existed on May 1, 1941) was 10.4 per 
cent. For 1930-1935 it was 15.1 per cent; for 1925-1930, 15.4 per cent, and 
for 1920-1925, 16.7 per cent. There is a progressive decline in the rate as 
we approach the most recent period. 
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[TABLE C] 


Number of cities by rate of population increase and by size class 
(1935-1940) 


Rate of increase Six 200,000 100,000 50,000 Less 
(Per cent) metrop- and and and than Total 


olises over over over 50,000 
50 and over 2 + 


40 and over — 1 + 
30 and over -- 3 5 
20 and over 1 3 12 
10 and over 2 14 31 
Less than 10 2 9 25 
Less than 5.6..... 1 18 52 
Absolute decrease. -- 30 49 
Total number of 

cities 28 56 80 182 


As regards the cities which during the past quinquennial period have had 
a decrease in absolute numbers, there are 2 in the 200,000 class: Kumamoto 
(—1.6 per cent) and Hakodate (—1.0 per cent); in the 100,000 class there 
are 6: Wakayama (—1.0 per cent), Otaru (—2.3 per cent), Okayama (—1.6 
per cent), Tokushima (—2.3 per cent), Takamatsu (—1.7 per cent), and 


K6fu (—0.9 per cent); in the 50,000 to 100,000 class there are Kurume and 
10 others; among those of less than 50,000 there are Yonezawa and 29 
cities below it (in size). The absolute decline in the population of these 
cities is a remarkable characteristic of most recent times. For example, in 
the quinquennial period 1930-1935 Matsuyama (—1.2 per cent) was the 
only city [which showed a decline in absolut~ aumbers] in the 100,000 class, 
and lizuka (—1.0 per cent) was (the only one) in the 50,000 class; while 
even among the cities below 50,000, aside from the sharp decrease of 23.3 
per cent in Isezaki, which was caused by a depression in the textile indus- 
try, there were only the two cities of lida (—1.3 per cent) and Shuri (—4.1 
per cent). sa | 

Most of these cities which showed an absolute decrease in the present * 
census were supported by light industries, or were centers of local trade, 
and thus literally are in a situation inverse to that of those cities which, 
as has been mentioned before, showed a signal rate of increase owing to the 
influence of war production. Thus if we group their locations by districts, 
(the results) are as below; and the pervading tendency becomes somewhat 
clearer. 
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[TABLE D]® 
Cities which showed an absolute decrease in population, grouped by locality. 
Hokkaid6—Hakodate, Ashigawa, Oraru 


Téhoku —Yamagata, Yonezawa, Tsuruoka, Fukushima, Wakamatsu [in Fukushi- 
ma], Takada 

Kanté —-Maebashi, Kawagoe, Tateyama, Ashikaga, Tochigi 

Hokuriku—Nanao 

Tékai —Ké6fu, Nagano, Matsumoto, Okaya, Ueda, Iida, Mishima, Seto, Tsu, 
Matsuzaka 

Kinki —Wakayama, Kainan, Otsu, Fukuchiyama, Sumoto 

Chégoku —Okayama, Tsuyama, Kurashiki, Matsue, Hamada, Fukuyama, Ono- 
michi, Yamaguchi, Hagi 

Shikoku —Tokushima, Takamatsu, Marukame 

Kyushi —Kurume, Kumamoto, Isahaya, Nakatsu, Saeki, Miyakonojé, Shuri 


Previously I have raised the question of whether the trend—a rapidly 
increasing trend in Japan in most recent times—toward increasing the 
number of incorporated cities is desirable or not.1* However that may be, 
if from among the 55 new cities which were created in the period between 
1935 and May, 1941—a period most prolific in municipal incorporations— 
we single out those which in the quinquennial period 1935-1940 showed a 


rate of increase below the average rate of increase for the nation as a whole 
(5.6 per cent), and cite them together with their rates of increase, (the 
results) are as below; the number of such cities, in fact, reached 21. (The 
figures in parentheses are the rates of increase and the dates at which the 
city administrations were put into effect.)™ 


1936: Okaya (—3.1) 


1937: Fukuchiyama (—1.9) 
Tsuruga (1.4) 
lida (—3.1) 
Tochigi (—0.4) 
Taira (3.9) 
Handa (2.8) 


1 From the standpoint of population phenomena, Niigata prefecture would be included in the 
Téhoku region; the three prefectures of Toyama, Ishikawa, and Fukui would constitute Hokuriku; 
the five prefectures of Nagano, Gifu, Aichi, Shizuoka, and Mie would constitute Tékai. The other 
prefectures would be in agreement with the usual classification. 

12 [Kdjima Reikichi], Chashé toshi no hatten to sono tései [The development and regulation of me- 
dium and small cities] (Dai shichi kai zenkoku toshi mondai kaigi kenky&@ hodkoku, dai issatsu [Research 
report of the seventh national conference on municipal problems, vol. 1]). 

18 [In this translation I have attempted to make this table clearer by placing the dates in a column 
at the left of the cities.] 
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1939: Nanao (—2.3) 
Tateyama (— 6.2) 


1940: Sendai (Kagoshima) (2.8) 
Sumoto (— 6.7) 
Shimabara (0.6) 

Isahaya (—0.4) 
Isezaki (5.1) 
Noshiro (2.4) 
Hamada (—2.8) 
Komatsu (5.3) 
Hida (4.2) 
Odawara (4.1) 


1941: (before May 1) Mishima (—1.2) 
Saeki (— 1.1) 









5. Urban concentration of population in Japan proper. 


Ever since (the system of) municipal incorporation was instituted in 
1889,!4 the number of cities has been increasing year by year; but from 
the (date of the) Manchurian Incident the development has been especially 
conspicuous. If we now show (in a table) the number of cities, together 
with the population living within the boundaries of those cities and the 
population living outside of the city limits at the time of the surveys of 
1898 and 1908 and at each of the censuses from 1920 on down (to the present, 
the results) are as below. In 1898 the city residents scarcely exceeded 
10 per cent of the total population of Japan proper; by 1925 they had be- 
come approximately one fifth; at present they have already surpassed one 
third—almost 40 per cent of the population is living in cities. (For the 
population in the cities created after the 1940 census and for the expansion 


of municipal boundaries [which occurred after that date] the reader is re- 
ferred to Section 4, above.) 














4 [The basic law of municipal incorporation is printed in Hérei zensho Apr. 1888, Héritsu no. 1, 
pp. 1-92. The list of the first 36 cities incorporated under this law may be found in ibid., Feb. 1889, 
Naimushé kokuji no. 1, dated Feb. 2, and put into effect on Apr. 1.] 
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[TABLE E] 
Urban and rural population of Japan proper 


Date and kind Number of Population Percentage of total 


of survey cities Urban Rural Urban Rural 
Dec. 31, 1898; 


registered 48 shi and 


population 4 kus 5,334,463 40,065,547 11.7 
Dec. 31, 1908; 


registered 61 shi and 


population 5 ku 7,739,768 44,002,085 
Oct. 1, 1920; 


national census 83 shi 10,096,758 45,866,295 
Oct. 1, 1925; 


national census 101 shi 12,896,850 46,839,972 21.6 
Oct. 1, 1930; 


national census 109 shi 15,444,300 49,005,705 24.0 
Oct. 1, 1935; 


national census 127 shi 22,666,307 46,587,841 32.7 
Oct. 1, 1940; 


national census 168 shi 27,577,539 45,536,769 37.7 62.3 


The above refers only to those places in which municipal incorporation 


has been put into effect. If we now proceed to show the proportion of the 
population living in communities of less than 10,000, less than 50,000, less 
than 100,000, and over 100,000—regardless of whether they had been in- 
corporated or not—(the results) are as shown in the following table [Table 
F]. In 1898 the population in communes of less than 10,000 was (approxi- 
mately) 37,360,000; subsequently it continued to encompass from 37 to 38 
millions. But the fact is worthy of notice that when we reach 1940, it re- 
cedes to the 36 million level. Is the fact that the number lost in the class 
under 10,000 is equalled by a population increase in the class [above 10,000 
but] less than 50,000 to be considered a reflection of the amalgamation of 
villages and of their incorporation into cities? In any case, as contrasted 
with the fact that the absolute numbers in communities of less than 50,000 
showed almost no increase after 1930, the population in communities of over 
50,000—in particular those of over 100,000—showed a conspicuous increase; 

18 [The names of the 48 shi and 4 ku can be found in Nihon teikoku . . . tokei nenkan (Statistical 
annual of the Japanese empire), no. 20 (1901), pp. 43-48; the 61 shi and 5 ku can be found in ibdid., 
no. 29 (1910), pp. 46-47. Nawa-ku and Shuri-ku in Okinawa were created in 1896; Sapporo-kv 
and Hakodate-ku in Hokkaidé originally were created in 1879, but were joined by Otaru-ku in the 


law of 1899. Hokkaidé-ché . . . tokei-sho (Statistical report of Hokkaidé) no. 13 (1903), p. 9; Nihon 


toshi nenkan (Japanese municipal yearbook) no. 1, (1931), pp. 24-35; and Hérei zensho, Sept. 1899, . 
Naimushé-rei no. 8.) 
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this probably portrays the concentration in the great cities of the popula- 
tion born in the rural villages. 


[TABLE F] 
Population of cities, towns, and villages by size class '* 
Size class Actual numbers (thousands) Proportion (per thousand) 
(thousands) 1940 1935 1930 1925 1920 1940 1935 1930 1925 1920 
Total 73,114 69,254 64,450 59,737 55,963 1,000.0 1,000.0 1,000.0 1,000.0 1,000.0 


Below 10 36,627 37,502 38,158 37,884 37,927 500.9 541.5 592.1 634.2 677.7 
Below 50 11,338 10,549 10,409 9,667 9,117 155.1 152.3 161.5 161.8 164.0 
Below 100 3,858 3,685 4,402 3,445 2,105 52.8 53.2 68.3 57.7 37.6 
Above 100 21,291 17,518 11,481 8,741 6,754 291.2 253.0 178.1 146.3 120.7 
The six me- 


tropolises 14,384 12,646 7,605 6,778 5,479 196.7 182.6 118.0 113.5 97.9 


If, in order to make this matter still clearer, we divide the 182 cities by 
size groups—taking the boundaries to be as they were on May 1, 1941— 
and give the population as it was at the time of each of the past censuses, 
(the results) are as shown on page 327 [Table G]. Together with the fact 
that the proportion which the urban population constitutes of the entire popu- 
lation of Japan proper has increased, there definitely is revealed a tendency 
to increase in the six metropolises and in (those cities in) the class of 200,000 
and over. On the contrary, in the cities of less than 200,000—and especially 
in those of less than 100,000 and less than 50,000—the population has de- 
creased each time the census was taken. These facts virtually prove that 
the trend toward concentration in the large cities has been remarkable. 

The population indices which are cited below give point-blank proof of 
this (conclusion). If we examine the table, we see that the increase trend 
of the six metropolises has been borne principally by Téky6 and Nagoya; 
and that the two cities of Kyéto and Kébe have displayed scarcely any 
tendency to increase. Especially during the quinquennial period 1935-1940 
the rate of increase of these two cities declined sharply: Kébe had an in- 
crease rate of barely 6 per cent (55,055 in absolute numbers), and Kyéto 
had the low rate of less than 1 per cent (the increase in absolute numbers 
being only 9,133). 

When we examine the increase of the urban population as a whole at 
each of the censuses, (we see that) there definitely was a constant increase 
in absolute numbers until 1935, but that in the quinquennial period 1935-1940 
the increase was conspicuously less than that of the preceding quinquennial 

16 (These figures are) based upon the municipal boundaries as they were at the time of each of the 


censuses. In each census the population is given as of October 1. In case of figures below 1,000, 
those below 500 are disregarded; those of 500 and over are rounded to the next thousand. 
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period, and consequently there was also a sharp decline in the rate of in- 
crease. It is especially worthy of notice that the greater part (of this decline) 
was due to a slackening of the trend toward population concentration in 
the six metropolises. 


[TABLE J] 





Indices of urban population by size class 
(1920 = 100) 

Size class 1940 1935 1930 1925 1940 1935 1930 1925 
Entire country 131 124 115 107 Metropolises: 
All cites (182) 171 155 135 117 Tokys 203 176 148 122 
Six metropolises 187 167 141 119 Osaka 184 169 139 120 
Above 200,000 174 158 137 117 Nagoya 214 179 149 127 
Above 100,000 160 145 129 115 Kyéto 155 154 136 118 
Above 50,000 156 148 132 116 Yokohama 167 138 122 103 
Below 50,000 140 132 120 I11 Kébe 150 142 122 109 









6. The distribution of cities. 


As has been stated above, on the day of the census which was taken 
October 1, 1940, there were 168 cities in Japan proper, but by May 1 
[194i], 14 more had been added, bringing the total to 182. In the same 
interval, the boundaries of 15 already existing cities were extended. By the 
creation of new cities—between October 1, 1940 and May 1, 1941—the ur- 
ban population of Japan proper was increased by 552,981; and by incorpora- 
tion of towns and villages into the municipal areas, by 261,595—making a 
total increase of 814,576. The total (urban) population became 28,392,115, 
equalling 38.83 per cent of the population of Japan proper. 

Now, if we classify these 182 cities by geographical regions and by size 
class, (the results) are as in the first of the following tables [Table J]. (See 
section 4 of this article for the geographical regions.) To be sure, in this 
table the (exact) distribution of these cities is not clearly shown, but by 
examining the table which compares the proportion of urban and rural 
population in the several districts [Table K], it becomes possible to observe 
the general features of urban development in the various regions. The com- 
paratively rapid development of large cities in the Kanté, Tékai, Kinki, 
and Kyushé regions is a fact generally known; a comparison of the urban 
and rural populations in 1930 and 1940 shows this fact clearly. In this table, 
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furthermore, one can perceive the conspicuous tendency toward the very 
recent development of cities in the Chagoku region.!8 


ALPHABETICAL INDEX TO THE PREFECTURES OF JAPAN 
(Not in the original Japanese article) 

By alphabet By region 
. Aichi—23 I. Hokkaidd - Hokkaidé 
. Akita—5 . Tédéhoku-ku . Aomori 
. Aomori—2 . Iwate 
. Chiba—12 . Miyagi 
. Ehime—38 . Akita 
. Fukui—18 .. Yamagata 
. Fukuoka—40 . Fukushima 
. Fukushima—7 . Kanté-ku 8. Ibaraki 
. Gifu—21 9. Tochigi 
10. Gumma—10 10. Gumma 
11. Hiroshima—34 11. Saitama 
12. Hokkaid6—1 12. Chiba 
13. Hydgo—28 13. Tékyd 
14. Ibaraki—8 14. Kanagawa 
15. Ishikawa—17 ‘ 15. Niigata 
16. Iwate—3 16. Toyama 
17. Kagawa—37 17. Ishikawa 
18. Kagoshima—46 18. Fukui 
19. Kanagawa—1l4 ; 19. Yamanashi 
20. Kéchi—39 20. Nagano 
21. Kumamoto—43 21. Gifu 
22. Kyéto—26 . Tokai 22. Shizuoka 
23. Mie—24 23. Aichi 
24. Miyagi—+ 24. Mie 
25. Miyazaki—45 ‘ 25. Shiga 
26. Nagano—20 26. Kyéto 
27. Nagasaki—42 27. Osaka 
28. Nara—29 28. Hydgo 
29. Niigata—15 29. Nara 
30. Oita—44 30. Wakayama 
31. Okayama—33 . Chagoku-ku 31. Tottori 
32. Okinawa—47 32. Shimane 
33. Osaka—27 33. Okayama 
34. Saga—41 34. Hiroshima 
35. Saitama—11 35. Yamaguchi 
36. Shiga—25 . Shikoku-ku 36. Tokushima 
37. Shimane—32 37. Kagawa 
38. Shizuoka—22 38. Ehime 


woman anh wn = 


18 The basic materials for this article were all assembled with the assistance of Miss Kawano 
Nobuko jij 13% -f-, who, together with Mr. Ishikawa Naohira 44 JI] {fi 4® compiled the tables 
which are appended. I here express my thanks to them. [It does not detract from the services of 
these assistants if I point out that in some cases their function was rather to bring up to date material 
which the Tékyé Institute for Municipal Research had published from year to year in its Nihon 
toshi nenkan. For example, in no. 9 (1940) we find Table 1, based on municipal boundaries as of 
July 1, 1939, on pp. 60-65; and Table 2, giving the 1938 population estimates of 150 cities together 
with the census populations of each of the previous enumerations on pp. 66-73.] 
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POPULATION OF THE CITIES OF JAPAN 


By alphabet 


. Tochigi—9 

. Tokushima—36 
. Tékyé—13 

. Tottori—31 

. Toyama—16 

. Wakayama—30 
. Yamagata—6 

. Yamaguchi—35 
. Yamanashi—19 


X. Kyushé-ku 


XI. Okinawa-ken 


By region 


39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 

. Okinawa 


Kéchi 
Fukuoka 
Saga 
Nagasaki 
Kumamoto 
Oita 
Miyazaki 
Kagoshima 
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TABLE 1: POPULATION OF JAPANESE CITIES 


Adjusted Census Populations 


1949 1935 1930 1925 1929 
Six Metropolises 


1. TOKyS (JOayS) .ececceseees 6,778,894 5,395,832 4,936,913 4,109,525 3,353,597 
2. Osaka (Osaka)....cccceeee 3y2529340 2,989,874 2,453,573 2,114,804 1,763,295 
3. Nagoya (Aichi).. ove 1,328,084 1,110,314 926,141 783,754 619,529 
4. Kyoto (KySto)....eeeeeeee 1,089,726 1,080,593 952,494 826,456 702, 339 
5. Yokonama (Kanagawa)...... 968,091 796,581 704,236 595,115 579, 310 
6. Kobe (HySgo)...ececeeeees 967,234 912,179 787,616 704,375 644,471 


200,000 and over 
7. Hiroshima (Hiroshima).... 343,968 310,118 270,417 238,651 194,955 
*8. Fukuoka (Fukuoka) ....eeee 323,217 305,793 262,139 218,135 188,198 
9. Kawasaki (Kanagawa)...... 300 , 777 191,700 143,447 112,932 35,133 
10. Yawata (Fukuoka) .cccccces 261, 309 212,473 171,267 130,844 113,933 
ll, Nagasaxi (Nagasaki)...... 252,630 225,158 217,714 202 , 366 189,659 





#12. Kure (Hiroshima).....eee. 276,035 2599 75% 212, 350 139,743 177,986 
13. Sendai (Miyagi).....eee0. 223,630 219,547 195,362 169, 357 139,844 
14. Shizuoka (Shizuoka)...... 212,198 200,737 174,693 156,178 130,422 

#15. Sapporo (Hokkaidd)...ece. 222,827 213,291 184,764 155,094 198, 542 
16. Sasebo (Nagasaki)......+. 205,989 137,889 146,578 122,770 110,530 
17. Hakodate (HokkaidS)...... 203,362 216,839 204,916 169,629 149,899 


190,000 to 200,000 
18. Shimonoseki (Yamaguchi).. 196,022 171,290 157,122 147,967 = 128,182 
19. Wakayama (hakayama)...... 195,203 197,140 176,468 161,116 139,63% 
*2C, Kumamoto (Kumamoto)...... 210,038 213,443 196,832 177,462 156,632 
21. Yokosuka (Kanagawa)...... 193,358 187,188 147,151 125,912 117,999 
22. Kagoshima (Kagoshima).... 190,257 181,736 166, 370 153,152 122,907 





23. Kanazawa (Ishikawa)...... 186,297 175,979 168, 372 157,753 147,146 
24. Sakai (Osaka) ....cccccees 132,147 160,268 135,236 122,931 104,122 
25. Amagasaki (Hydgo)......e- 181,911 125,558 90, 354 75,901 58,723 
#26. Kokura (Fukuoka)......... 178,604 134,172 109,828 90,035 85,643 
27. Gifu (Gifu) .sccccecccceee 172,340 162,618 149,463 135,180 107,812 


22. Hamamatsu (Shizuoka)..... 166,346 155,213 128,009 108,105 86,899 
29. Otaru (HokkaidG)......... 164,282 168,165 159,054 147,196 118,967 
30. Okayama (Okayame)........ 163,552 166,144 143,667 133,707 119,219 
31. Niigata (Niigata)........ 150,903 134,992 125,108 108,941 92,130 
32. Toyohashi (Aichi)........ 142,716 140,735 138,713 118,515 101,820 


33. Moji (Fukuoka).....eeee0- 138,997 121,611 103,130 99,104 89, 360 
34. Fuse (Opaka)....scecccees 134,724 95,898 63,009 39,731 26,420 
35. Toyama (Toyama)...sseeeee 127,859 110,717 105, 398 99,926 90,076 
*36. Omuda (Fukuoka)......20- 177,034 147,028 138,758 130,002 121,133 
37. Tokushima (Tokushima).... 119,581 122,394 113,710 106,248 97,130 


Note: The order of [the first 168) cities is based upon the population as shown in 
the census of October 1, 1940; the order of cities from Hamada (no. 169) to 
Saeki (no. 182) -- which were incorporated after that date -- is based upon 
the date of incorporation. 





POPULATION OF THE CITIES OF JAPAN 


(‘Based on Municipal Boundaries as of May 1, 1941) 
Population Increase Rate of Increase (Per cent) 


1930- 1935- 1930- 1925- 1920- 1930- 1935- 1930- 1925- 
1949 1949 1935 1930 1925 1940 1935 


|,791,391 832,922 908,969 877,338 750,928 18.2 
772,767 262,466 536,301 338,769 346,509 32 

401,943 217,779 184,173 142,387 164,227 

137,322 9,133 128,189 125,948 124,117 

263,355 L7L,y510 92,345 109,121 15,895 

179,618 55,955 124,563 83,241 59,904 


Owe whr 


73,551 33,850 39,791 31,766 44,596 
61,028 17,424 43,694 44,054 30,027 
152,330 109,077 43,253 45,465 27,849 
90,042 48,836 41,206 £40,423 16,911 
34,916 27,472 7,444 15,348 12,707 
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27,768 4,083 23,685 26,505 29,513 
37,590 11,461 26,039 18,520 25,756 
38,963 9,536 28,527 29,760 46,442 
59,411 18,100 41,311 23,808 12,190 
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30,867 17,386 13,481 9,026 9,744 
71,715 38,826 32,889 23,223 13,361 
22,461 17,142 5,319 5,472 9,850 
38,276 30,006 8,270 8,756 8,869 36 

5,871 ~ 2,813 8,684 7,462 9,118 37 


Note: The cities marked with the asterisk * are those which extended their bound- 
ries after October 1, 1940. 
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TABLE 1: POPULATION OF JAPANESE CITIES 








City and Prefecture Adjusted Census Populations 





440 8=1235 #8 1930 8 =§=61925 


38. Matsuyama (Ehime)........ 117,534 114,524 115,864 107, 563 95,583 
39. Takamatsu (Kagawa)....... 111,207 113,099 105,113 95,752 84,831 
40. Muroran (HokkaidS)....... 107,628 65,095 55,855 50,040 
4l. Kéchi (K8chi)........222- 106,644 103,405 100,128 87,022 76,221 
42. Himeji (Hy8go)........2.. 104,259 101,786 93,839 85,779 76,393 
























*43. Nishinomiya (Hy3go)...... 111,796 96, 335 16,746 61,666 44,879 
Lhe Kofu (Yamanashi) .......e+ 102,419 103, 350 98,473 85,527 71,528 
45. Ube (Yamaguchi).......... 100,680 76,642 65,601 52,523 41,659 


0,000 100 
46. Aomori (Aomori)......see. 99,065 97,958 86,142 75,184 60, 348 


47. Kawaguchi (Saitama)...... 97,115 76,319 61,828 53,648 44,647 
#48. Fukui (Fului)......ee0002 97,967 96,730 81,020 71,080 66,616 
49. Chiba (Chiba)....ssseeee- 92,061 85,551 75,901 67,034 55,399 
50. Kurume (Fukuoka).....2+02 89,490 91,920 83,009 72,221 62,213 


































51. Wakamatsu (Fukuoka)...... 88,901 73,345 66,062 58,923 58,022 
52. Utsunomiya (Tochigi)..... 87,868 87,129 81,388 76,138 63,771 
53. Ashigawa (Hokkaido)...... 87,514 91,021 87,225 75,737 63, 312 
54. Maebashi (Guma)......... 86,997 87,181 84,925 73,688 62,325 
55. Kiryd (Gumma).........2-. 86,086 83,948 63,923 52,429 47,159 


56. Tobata (Fukuoka).......-. 84,260 67,800 51,674 37,748 33,824 
57. Okazaki (Aichi).......... 84,073 77,195 65,507 58,948 49,352 
58. Hitachi (Ibaraki)........ 82,885 57,030 42,261 345225 33,664 
*59. Morioka (Iwate).....e..6. 990,051 84,293 77,041 67,506 57,009 
60. Nobeoka (Miyazaki)....... 79,426 76,544 46,527 40,170 34,916 






























61. Oita (Gita).....ececceses 76,985 74,639 70,290 65,978 54,912 
62. Nagano (Nagano).......... 76,861 77,325 73,912 66,555 57,702 
63. Hachinohe (Aemori).....+. 73,494 65,515 55,924 49,354 41,548 
64. Matsumoto (Nagano)....... 72,795 73,353 72,141 63,427 53,527 
65. Takasaki (Gumma).......+. 71,002 69,164 64,609 59,347 49,265 























66. Ichinomiya (Aichi)....... 70,792 66,673 55,373 48,082 40,980 
67. Yamagata (Yamagata)...... 69,184 69,931 66,145 58,491 50,414 
ORs Tie Wa dddcensctcccsss 68,625 69,549 65,296 60,423 54,926 
69. Shimizu (Shizuoka)....... 68,617 61,123 55,665 46, 339 37,106 
70. Oteu (Shiga)..ccccccscees 67,532 71,063 59,371 50,265 454422 
























71. Nagaoka (Niigata)........ 66,987 62,152 57,866 53,156 45,256 





72. Miyazaki (Miyazaki)...... 66,497 64,726 58,921 46,787 38,111 
736 Mito | re 66,293 63,816 60,844 54,253 44,905 
The Suita (Osaka) ...ccccccees 65,812 54,665 41,660 29,666 17,688 





756 Nawa (Okinawa) eeeee eeeees 65,765 65,208 60,535 54,643 53,382 











POPULATION OF THE CITIES OF JAPAN 


(Based on Mun.cipal Boundaries as of May 1, 1941) - Continued 


Population Increase Rate of Increase (Per cent) 


1935- 1930- 1925- 1920- 1930- 1935- 1930- 1925- 


3,010 
-1,392 
42,533 
3,239 
2,473 


15,461 
- 931 
24,038 


1,107 
20,796 
1,237 
6,510 
-2,430 


15,556 
739 
-3,507 
- 184 
2,138 


16,460 
6,872 
25,255 
5,758 
2,882 


2, 246 
- 464 
7,979 
- 558 
1,233 


4,119 


—1233 


-1,304 
7,986 
9,240 
3,277 
7,947 


19,539 
4,877 
11,941 


11,306 
14,491 
15,710 
9,650 
8,911 


7,283 
55741 
3,796 
2,256 

20,025 


16,126 
11,699 
14,769 

7,252 
30,017 


4,349 
3,413 
9,591 
1,212 


4,555 


11,200 
3,736 
4,253 
5,458 

11,692 


4,286 
5,205 
2,972 
13,005 
4,673 


1939 


1925 
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3,060 
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13,978 
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6, 357 
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TABLE 1: POPULATION OF JAPANESE CITIES 


City and Prefecture Adjusted Census Populations 


1249-12355 ie 8s“ 


Beppu (Oita) ...cccccscccess 64,724 62,345 57,190 50,190 40,087 
Yokkaichi (Mie)......+++++102,771 92,513 82,001 77,092 66,133 
Kushiro (Hokkaido)......... 63,180 56,170 51,586 42,332 39, 292 
Hachioji (Tokyo).....eeeee+ 62,279 59,494 51,388 45,288 38,955 
Akita (Akita) ...cccccceccees 96,068 92,236 86,056 79,289 69,885 


Choshi CEE .cucessoscens 61,198 60,712 54,013 49,594 43,792 
Urawa CE 59,671 49,437 41,873 31,853 23,853 
Takaoka CREED ceccccceses 59,434 57,249 54,642 51,393 47,249 
Hofu (Yamaguchi)......seee+ 58,890 55,3389 48,151 46,615 44,057 
Miyakonojé (Miyazaki)...... 58,819 60,239 57,073 50,464 43,682 


Ichikawa (Chiba)......ssse0. 58,060 46,711 37,789 29,523 17,921 
Koriyama (Fukushima)....... 57,402 54,709 51,367 42,984 31,242 
aoe 61,465 60,872 57,533 53,453 46,145 
Fukuyama (Hiroshima)....... 56,653 58,186 54,397 49,542 hh, 397 
Geeks (Ghfa) cccccccccccccce SogAlF 54,578 46,636 43,437 36,910 


Imaharu (Ehime)........000+ 555557 555369 51,794 455596 37,578 
Matsue (Shimane).......+.+. 55,596 56,618 53,342 48,622 45,572 
Numazu (Shizuoka) .......+++ 53,165 49,824 44,027 38,042 30,437 
Ujiyamada (Mie)...csecceees 52,555 52,494 51,080 44,803 39,270 
Uwajima (Ehime).....eceeee+ 52,101 51,230 50,357 hh, 254 37,720 


Hirosaki (Aomori)......s.0+ 51,498 50,717 47,313 43, 307 38,138 
Iwakuni (Yamaguchi)........ 51,045 43,599 38,127 31,721 28,900 
Funabashi (Chiba).......... 50,907 43,020 36,843 31,722 25,504 
Saga (Saga) ...cccccccseesee 50,406 50,154 46,183 42,160 39,426 


’ 


r 
Higashimaizuru (Kydto)..... 49,310 37,055 33,212 33,899 41,740 
Tottori (Tottori) ....eseees 49,261 48,545 45,515 43,319 40,222 
Handa (Aichi) ...secccsscees 49,153 47,814 44,600 44,195 42,942 
Yonezawa (Yamagata)........ 43,816 50,443 44,731 44,602 43,097 
Onomichi (Hiroshima)....... 48,726 49,360 46,290 43,840 40,751 


Ashikaga Peete) .cceccece 48,310 48,875 43,898 39,491 33,637 
Fukushima (Fukushima)...... 48,237 48,507 45,716 41,399 35,776 
Wakamatsu (Fukushima)...... 48,991 48,574 45,788 43,635 38,623 
Akashi (HySgo).....sseccees 47751 42, 644 38,958 37,244 33,197 
Yonago (Tottori) ....seecees 47,051 45,660 445155 39,853 33,316 


Négata (Fukuoka) ......06+5+ 47,026 43,943 40,072 45,493 48,238 
Tisuke (Fukuoka) .....+.00++2 46,685 39,629 40,009 32,757 28,876 
Kishiwada (Osaka)........+. 46,436 46,491 41,933 38,545 35,415 
Seto (ALchY) .cccccccccccce 45,775 47,553 37,309 31,279 25,773 
Toyonaka (Osaka).....se.-+ 45,013 36, 638 24,5 394 16,977 =—s-:11, 577 





POPULATION OF THE CITIES OF JAPAN 


(based on dunicipal boundaries as of May 1, 1941) - Continued 
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THE FAR EASTERN QUARTERLY 


TABLE 1: POPULATION OF JAPANESE CITIES 
City and Prefecture Adjusted Census Populations 


140 2=s1935 (sss 


115. Isahaya (Nagasaki)......... 44,418 44,578 42,631 39,935 37,234 
116. Hiratsuka (Kanagawa)....... 43,148 38,348 33,498 31,777 20, 344 
117. Niihama (Bhime).......ses0. 42,392 31, 604 22,223 17,672 15,627 
118. Kamaishi (Iwate).....seeees 42,167 36,230 30,601 22,499 20,663 
119. Kuwena (Mie)....csececcsees 41,848 37,291 34,783 32,456 29,604 


120. Kamakura (Kanagawa) .....e0. 40,151 34,935 31,797 25,602 22,564 
121. Okaya (Nagano)...sesceeeese 40,033 41,333 53,874 49,014 44,278 
122. Isezaki (Gumma)......eeeee0 40,004 38,049 35,001 30,697 24,704 
*123. Kumagaya (Saitama)......... 48,899 46,790 44,805 41,450 37,030 
124. Mihara (Hiroshima) eeeeeeeee 39,072 36,831 26,880 25,359 24,4611 


125. Tokuyama (Yamaguchi)....... 38,419 32,062 22,748 20,615 19,114 
126. Kawagoe CRRESIEED cocccctees 38,497 38,554 37,415 34,871 29, 391 
127. Noshiro (Akita) ..csecccseese 34,054 36,194 33,494 31,264 26,575 
123, Fujisawa (Kanagawa)........ 36,769 30,184 25,473 21,561 17,442 
129. Obihiro (Hokikaido).......+- 36,555 35,695 28,135 20,208 16,081 


130. Sanjo (Niigata).......se0+. 36,541 345649 31,256 28,571 24,495 
131. Ishinomaki (Miyagi)........ 36,442 33,530 30,743 255594 22,067 
132. Hikone (Shiga)....csssessee 36,143 35,306 33,680 31,475 27,345 
133. Tsuruoka (Yamagata) ....se0. 35,936 37,224 34, 316 31,330 23,220 
134. Ikeda (Ogaka)....ccccccccce 355494 31,457 25.437 20,643 17,280 


135. Tamano (Okayama)....sseeees 35,467 24,105 20,619 17,313 19,339 
136. Matsuzaka (Mie)........s0+5 35,391 35,661 33,251 31,120 26,121 
#137. Tsuyama (Okayama)........++ 39,297 40, 357 38,348 35,732 34,114 
138. Ueda (Nagano)......seeeeees 35,069 35,380 «35,138 = 32,589 29,952 
139. Shikama (HyOgo)...sseecsee+ 35,061 26,255 25,221 24,936 22,215 


*140. Yamaguchi (Yamaguchi)...... 38,326 38,573 36,074 34,464 
141. Sendai (Kagoshima).......++ 34,239 33,354 32,066 29,509 
142. Yatsushiro (Kumamoto)...... 33,586 31,802 29,693 27,517 
143. Kudamatsu (Yamaguchi)...... 33,212 28,2833 24,470 22,149 
144. Shingd (Wakayama) ....eess0- 32,493 32,055 28 , 967 28,224 


145. Hagi (Yamaguchi) ....seee0e0 32,270 32,587 32,106 33,225 
146. Kurashiki (Okayama)........ 32,228 34,716 30,112 27,840 
147. Sakata (Yamagata)...seceees 31,958 31,366 30, 280 27,864 
148. Fukuchiyama ikysto)........ 31,848 32,451 32,011 30,107 
149. Yawatahama (Ehime)......2+- 31,728 30,500 28,980 27,221 


150. Tsuruga (Fukui).....sseeeee 31,346 30,911 27,609 25,495 
151. Karatsu (Saga)...cecsesesee 31,342 31,958 29,149 28,905 
152. Takayama (Gifu).....ssseeee 31,296 28,962 25,231 22,940 
153. Tochigi (Tochigi).....see+ 31,195 31, 335 29, 634 27, 370 
154. Shimabara (Nagasaki)....... 30,411 30,224 29,934 27,901 26,401 


No. 123. This figure for Kumagaya-shi includes only a portion of the former 
Kuge-mura % ¢ t+ ~- [In the material at present available I have 
been unable to discover the exact extent of the incorporated area. ] 





POPULATION OF THE CITIES OF JAPAN 


(Based on Municipal Boundaries as of May 1, 1941) - Continued 
Population Increase Rate of Increase (Per cent) 


1935- 1930- 1925- 1920- 1930- 1935- 1930- 1925- 1920- 
1940 1935 1930 1925 1940 _ 1940 _ 1935 _ 1930 _ 1925 


-160 1,947 2,696 2,701 4.8 - Gd 
4,800 4,550 1,721 1,433 a8 12.5 
10,788 9,381 4,551 2,945 90.8 3401 
5,937 5,629 8,102 1,836 37.8 16.4 
4y557 = 24508 = 2327S 2, 852 20.3 12.2 
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THE FAR EASTERN ‘QUARTERLY 


TABLE 1: POPULATION OF JAPANESE CITIES 


City and Prefecture Adjusted Census Populations 


1240 1935 1230 1925 1920 


155. Takada (Niigata)...cecceees 30,152 31,284 30,934 30,397 28, 388 
156. Taira (Fukushima).......... 30,126 28,990 28,080 25,500 23,125 
157. Nanao (Ishikawa) .....seesees 29,987 30,697 29,445 29,054 28,045 
158. Maizsuru (Kyoto) ...ccceseees 29,903 25,992 24,799 22,905 21,499 
159. Kashiwazaki (Niigata)...... 29,567 26,948 25,456 245232 22,229 


160. Sumoto (HyOgo)....eeecseeee 29,461 31,565 30, 567 36,614 28,499 
161. Nakatsu (Oita)..cccccccceee 299414 30, 328 28, 563 27,049 24,214 
162. Kainan (Wakayama).......ee2 29,091 29,917 28, 686 255431 22,132 
163. Tateyama (Chiba)..........+ 28,591 30,496 28,863 27,493 26, 205 
164. Iida (Nagano)... 28,494 29,398 29,787 27,439 =. 24, 491 


165. Marukame (Kagawa).......... 26,928 29,615 28,837 27,97. 24,480 
166. Tajimi (Gifu)...cccccccccee 26,820 24,695 19,978 18,068 15,268 
167. Atami (Shizuoka) .....eeeees 24,477 21,331 16,141 13,204 10,574 
168. Shuri (Okinawa) .....seeeees 17,537 19,305 20,119 = «s«20,582 ~—s- 22,838 
169. Hamada (Shimane) .....eeeees 32,230 33,145 32,684 30, 662 29,409 


170. Tsuchiura (Ibaraki)........ 36,251 34,110 33,240 29,320 24,260 
171. Qnoda (Yamaguchi) .....e.e.e 46,484 29,637 25,387 22,775 23,427 
172. Omiya (Saitama) ....sseseeee 59,740 52,016 46,443 40,544 33, 383 
173. Ashiya (Hyogo) ...seseseceses 39,137 35,567 28,404 19,101 11,151 
174- Itami (HyGgo)..ccccccscccese 335579 26,385 20,289 16,809 14,391 


175. Tachikawa (TGkyd)..cccccees 33,849 20, 388 13,511 8,325 4,633 
176. Komatsu (Ishikawa)......... 51,537 48,934 46, 372 45,106 45,260 
177. Hida (Cita) ccocccccccccccs 369493 34,822 32,832 30,388 28,485 
178. Odawara (Kanagawa)......... 51,838 49,790 45,527 44,144 40,286 
179. Miyako (Iwate) ....eecesseee 32,879 29,993 25,909 22,845 20,259 


180. Mishima (Shizuoka)......... 32,992 33, 382 30,356 28,072 23,086 
181. Saijo (Ehime) ..cccccscccecs 33, 667 31,101 29, 288 28 , 666 26,822 
132. Saeki PN cakpiducemewan 32,505 32,862 28,608 27, 342 25,943 


No. 178. This figure for Odawere-shi includes only a portion of the former 
Sakewa-mura (9) ¢) Kt [For the order explaining the nature and 
extent of this incorporation, see Horei zensho, Dec. 1940, p. 486 
(Naimusho kokuji no. 633).] 





POPULATION OF THE CITIES OF JAPAN 


(Based on Municipal Boundaries as of May 1, 1941) - Continued 
Population Increase Rate of Increase (Per cent) 


1935- 1930- 1925- 1920- 1930- 1935- 1930- 1925- 1920- 
1240 —12355 —1225 1249 _1249 _1935 _1930 _1925 
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Date ranilies 

of or house- 
count holds 


THE FAR EASTERN QUARTERLY 


23 


Popula- 
tion 


(For notes see page following this Table) 


Males 
per 
100 

females 


Number of 


families 
or house 
holds 


Popula- 
~ tion 


lales 


per 
100 


Number o 
families 
or house 


females holds __ 





1888 
1892 
1908 
1920 
1925 
1930 
1935 
1940 


0287 ,833 
316,527 
376,428 

* 456,935 
429,852 
414,630 

#1,196,346 

* 


° 92,337 
#185,847 
273,777 
276, 347 
* 433,990 
541,023 
630,434 


° 46,150 
* 56,680 
* 84,438 
* 92,461 
#164,141 

190,379 
#219 ,739 
* 


© 65,317 
66,999 
* 32,068 
#128 293 
143,672 
162,705 
#224, 662 


eee 


l. Tokyo 


1,313,299 
1,440,121 
1,626,103 
2,173,201 
1,995, 5€7 
2,070,913 
5 875,667 
6,778,304 


Ze Osaka 


442,658 

821,225 
1,224,647 
1,252,923 
<,i14,804 
2,453,573 
2,929,274 
39252, 340 


3. Nagoya 


154,921 
244,145 
378,231 
429,997 
768,558 
907 ,404 

1,022,81¢ 

1, 323,084 


4. Kyoto 


275,780 
353,139 
442,462 
591, 223 
679,963 
765,142 
1,080,693 
1,029,726 


5. Yokohama 


118,947 
193,762 
394, 203 
422,928 
405,322 
620, 306 
7045290 
963 > Yi 


© 27,505 
# 59,032 
96,539 
#138,970 
151,505 
#178, 327 
198,013 


21,249 
23,211 
40,952 
34,616 
42,866 
58,951 
66, 33€ 


3,395 
9,742 
11, 356 
12,040 
28,029 
43,496 
55,189 


6. Kobe 


115,954 
215,720 
373,197 
603,644 
6445212 
737,616 
912,179 
967,234 


7. Hiroshima 


4,873 
Lek, 206 
L4z ,763 
16),510 
195,731 
279,477 
319,112 
343,9€3 


8. Fukuoka 


48,359 
66,19") 
82,106 
95,381 
146,005 
£28,229 
291,152 
306,762 


9. Kawasaki 


21,391 
54,634 
104,251 
154,748 
300 ,777 


10. Yawata 


22,767 
100,235 
113,276 
168,217 
208 629 
Zh1, 299 


#O 6,846 
* 16,559 
23,814 
* 37,029 
49,560 
42,223 
43,473 
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HOUSEHOLDS, POPULATION, AND SEX RATIOS OF JAPANESE CITIES 


f 
Popula- 
- tion 


ll. Nagasaki 


43,669 
197,427 
176,429 
176,534 
129,071 
204, 626 
211,702 
252,630 


12. Kure 


100,679 
130, 362 
122,263 
190, 22; 
231,233 
238,195 


. Sendai (Miyagi) 


7,153 
8,691 
19, 937 
16,524 
* 26,323 
* 36,492 


775515 
$3,325 
97 5944 

118,922 

142,894 

190,19 

219,547 

223,630 


14. Shizuoka 


49,555 
42,172 
53,614 
74,093 
84,772 
136,481 
200,737 
212,194 


5. Sapporo 


14,329 
37 482 
70,384 
192,529 
145,065 
162, 576 
19€,541 
26,103 


130. 
122.7 
125.7 


Lalies 


Males 
per 
1 

___.. females 


2 


106.28 


Number 
famili 
or hou 
_ wld 


»3¢ 
#012, 35 
16, 54 
18,0: 
#23,9] 
31, 





POPULATION OF THE CITIES OF JAFAN 
(Based on Municipal Boundaries Existing at the Time of Each Enumeration) 


Number of Males Number of Males Number of Males 

families Popule- per families Popula- per families Popula- per 

or house- tion 100 =s— or: house- tion 100 or house-_ tion 100 
holds females holds females holds females 





16. Sasebo 21. Yokosuka 26. Kokura 


7 cael 2hy366 anne = 2260S 14, 800 
5,388 «37 yABS wee 243750 wee 34550 27 50K 

#012, 394 93,051 eee 70,964 eee © 4,682 31,615 
16,545 87,022 138.0 89,879 165.0 6,682 33,954 
18,038 95,385 133.3 96,351 157.1 *10,776 51,663 
#23,913 133,174 136.6 110,301 157.4 *18,575 88,049 
173,283 136.3 182,871 154.0 22,798 110,372 

205,989 110.1 193,358 117.7 * ... 173,639 


17. Hakodate 22. Kagoshima 27. Gifu 


52,693 eee 47,512 eee ° §,171 26,002 
78,049 see 53,481 soe 6,361 31,942 
S7,8TS ae 63,640 se. * 8,364 41,488 
144,749 109.5 103,180 93.8 13,710 62,713 
163,972 107.2 124,734 96.0 17,616 81,902 
197,252 110.4 137,236 96.2 19,081 90,112 
207,430 111.1 181,736 94.0 #25,933 128,721 
203,862 100.4 190,257 90.0 * ... 1725340 


18. Shimonoseki 23. Kanazawa 28. Hamamatsu 


 —_—— 96,752 2,827 13,916 sees 
7,565 42,736 eee 83,662 3,699 19,855 coe 
13,949 206 = ave 110,994 * 5,817 . _ 
16,148 72,300 110.6 129,265 #012,694 64,749 109.9 
#29,835 92,317 109.4 147,420 *18,925 92,152 97.6 
22,031 98,543 105.9 157,311 22,284 109,478 100.3 
23,833 132,737 105.3 163,733 25,704 133,333 96.1 
a 196,022 105.4 186,297 * .65 «166,346 Kel 


* 


19. Wakayama 24. Sakai 29. Otaru 


°13,016 55,097 eee 45,005 eee = 39 11,984 eee 
11,767 63,667 ase 54,203 nn . Sa 56,961 oo 
16,838 77,303 eee 61,103 ese 915,860 91,231 eee 
19, 333 83,500 96.5 84,999 103.6 21,276 108,113 109.1 
#21,517 95,622 101.2 105,009 99.7 26,556 134,469 109.9 
#26,258 117,444 102.4 120,348 103.4 27,949 144,887 107.8 
*38,943 179,732 98.0 141,286 104.8 29,223 153,587 104.1 
# 4.0 195,203 93.7 182,147 103.8 * .e. 164,282 100.7 


20. Kumamoto 25. Amagasaki 30. Okayama 


°11,797 52,139 12,533 °13,833 43,885 
13,784 61,463 15,066 11,987 58,025 
14,722 61,233 19,838 #16,114 93,421 
13,817 70, 338 38,461 21,423 94,535 

#29,032 147,174 hhy 241 #28,005 124,521 
32,333 164,460 50,064 31,021 139,222 

#36, 309 137, 332 71,072 #35,836 166,144 

® se. 194,139 181,011 coe «=: 163, 552 





THE FAR EASTERN QUARTERLY 


TABLE 2: HOUSEHOLDS, POPULATION, AND SEX RATIOS 


(Based on Municipal Bounderies Existing 


Number of 
Date ranilies 
of 
or hovse- 
holds 


Males Number of 
per families 
100 ~=oor house- 

females _ holds 


Males Number of 
per families 
100 ~=oor house- 

females holds 


Males 
Popula- per 
tion 100 


females 


Popula- 
tion 


Popula- 


enim tion 





31. Niigata 


°10, 385 
10,214 
11,772 
18,965 
22,077 
24,817 

*26, 319 


44,76) 
53,366 
61,616 
92,130 
108,941 
125,108 
134,992 
150,903 


32. Toyohashi 


11,645 
21,785 
43,980 
65,163 
82,371 
98,555 
140,735 
142,716 


33. Moji 


2,847 
4,996 
#01) 073 
12,916 
15,559 
18,312 
#27, 285 


25,5274 
55,682 
72,111 
95,087 
108,130 
121,611 
138,997 


34. Fuse 


4,686 
11,429 
24230 
48,696 

134,724 


35. Toyama 


55,300 
59,558 
57 5437 
61,812 
67,490 
75,099 
83,324 
127,859 


36. Oomda 


19,291 
45,681 
64,317 
68,266 
97,298 
104,992 
124,266 


37. Tokushima 


°14,273 
12,476 
14,179 
15,931 
16,946 
*20,033 


60,080 
61,501 
65,561 
68,457 
Thy 545 
90,634 
97,021 
119,581 


38. Matsuyama 


34,410 
36,545 
by 166 
51,250 
58,292 
82,477 
81,940 
117,534 


39. Takamatsu 


8,796 

° 7,844 
3,700 
*10,743 
*15,896 
17,449 79,906 
18,803 86,840 
© eo M007 


38,294 
34,416 
42,578 
46,550 
71,897 


40. Muroran 


56,082 
50,040 
55,855 
65,995 
107,628 


98.7 
102.3 
101.4 

99.8 

95-5 


*11,280 
*15,162 
*22,156 
#24,033 


° 4,700 
9,153 
9,714 

* 5,535 

#11, 582 

12,552 

#18,209 

+ 


41. Kochi 


31,209 
36,511 
38,279 
49,329 
65,723 
96,988 
103,405 
106, 644 


42. Himeji 


25,466 
35,282 
41,028 
45,750 
55,713 
62,171 
91,375 
104,259 


103.8 
96.9 
100.5 
93.3 
9.6 


43. Nishinomiya 


2,517 
2,711 
3,092 
6,212 
© 7,452 
8,398 
#13,241 


& 5,630 
75304 
9,756 

12,024 
14,305 
16,505 
17,069 


* eee 


11,209 
13,896 
18,396 
28,428 


102,419 
45. Ube 


11,803 
38,063 
48,750 
61,172 
76,642 
100,680 





POPULATION OF THE CITIES OF JAPAN 


OF JAPANESE CITIES - Continued 
at the Time of Each Enumeration) 


Males Number of Males Number of Males 
Popula- per families Popula- per families Popula- per 
or house- tion 100 or house-_ tion 100 or house- tion 100 
holds females holds females holds females 
|__nosas _ 





46. Aomori 51. Wakamatsu (Fucuoka) 56. Tobata 


15,449 eee eee eee eee 
28,929 eos * 2,789 12,101 ese 
47,206 eee * 4,964 27,774 eee eee eee 
48,941 102.7 911,445 49,336 116.7 33,824 119.8 
58,794 102.4 11,401 49,930 109.9 37,748 112.4 
77,103 100.3 12,702 57,320 109.0 51,674 112.2 
93,414 98.9 *15,252 73,345 109.0 67,800 110.3 
99,065 97.9 one 88,90l 101.4 84,260 113.2 


47. Kawaguchi 52. Utsunomiya 57. Okazaki 


rome 4,159 23,200 13,233 
one ° 6,455 32,069 17,409 ian 
sila 9,691 47,114 245824 onin 

14,351 13,058 63,771 38,527 92.7 

17,973 15,362 76,138 hy 556 

22,226 16,544 81,398 65,507 

97,115 * ... 87,868 84,073 


99. 
9h. 
92. 
88. 


48. Fukui 53. Ashigawa 58. Hitachi 


0 3,568 39,853 
10,119 hh 236 eee eee eee 
10,099 50, 396 40,453 coe coe 08 
13,272 56,639 61,311 129.8 25,263 106.2 
14,229 59,943 72,341 129.1 23,681 106.2 
14,675 64,199 82,514 121.8 27,811 101.4 
#16,861 75,273 91,021 116.3 34,536 112.4 
© en 94,595 87,514 100.2 * 82,885 111.7 


eee eee eee eee 


49. Chiba 54. Maebashi 59. Morioka 


335341 eee 21,636 325924 
26,233 eee 34,495 32,989 
20, 324 eae 45,183 36,012 Poe 
33,179 100.8 62,325 42,403 97.8 
41,806 96.9 73,688 50,030 98.2 
49,088 97.3 78,925 62,249 100.0 
57,446 96.5 87,131 69,130 96.4 
92,061 96.8 86,997 79,478 98.6 


50. Kurume 55. Kirya 60. Nobeoka 


20,738 17,504 (1889) 
29,008 23,991 eee 
35,928 32,189 ae 
34,629 37,674 

72,221 42,553 

83,009 52,906 

91,920 76,145 

89,490 86,086 





THE FAR EASTERN QUARTERLY 


TABLE 2: HOUSEHOLDS, POPULATION, AND SEX RATIOS 
(Based on Municipal Boundaries Existing 


Number of Males Nusber of Males Number of Males 
families Popula- per families Popule- per families Popula- per 


or house- tion 100 or house- tion 100 or house-' tion 100 
holds females holds females holds females 





61. Oita 68. Tsu 75. Nawa 


7,627 43,150 910,122 47,741 53,882 
9,331 53,352 11,154 52,536 54,643 
10,389 57,294 11,916 56,089 60,535 
11,168 61,732 * 13,628 65,971 65,208 
eee 76,985 * eee 68,625 65,765 


62. Nagano 69. Shimizu 76. Beppu 


7,835 37,308 103.5 2,007 10,141 6,339 28,647 
13,351 66,555 104.3 *© 9,053 46,339 8,748 37,529 
14,849 73,912 103.0 10,737 55,665 9,870 43,074 
15,483 77,325 101.2 11,625 61,123 13,596 62,345 

eos «©76,861 96.9 eos 68,617 coe 64 724 


NR PR 
. 


© © 0 0 
rs 
“nNrewow oo 


63. Hachinohe 70. Otsu 77. Yokkaichi 


3,234 18,255 © 7,333 31,453 7,779 35,165 
3,749 21,030 7,824 33,779 8,560 40,393 

#9 9,379 52,907 7,816 34,379 11,344 51,810 
10.855 62,210 * 14,235 71,063 12,378 58,471 

o eos a coe © $32 coo 63732 


SYRSS 


64. Matsumoto 71. Nagaoka 78. Kushiro 


10,256 49,999 © 8,311 41,627 7,953 39,392 
12,973 63,427 * 10,156 53,156 8,463 42,332 
14,485 72,141 10,938 57,866 9,522 51,586 
14,852 73,353 11,860 62,152 10,237 56,170 

eee 725795 ees 66,987 eee 63,180 


65. Takasaki 72. Miyazaki 79. Hachioji 


7,911 36,792 4y282 21,116 7,668 38,955 
9,274 45,698 #2 8,780 42,945 9,136 45,238 
12,246 59,928 10,815 54,4600 10,333 51,388 
12,906 64,283 100.7 * 12,925 64,726 11,340 59,494 

coe §=67,002 «957 eee 66497 — 


66. Ichinomiya 73. Mito 80. Akita 


5,814 27,263 39 363 6,736 36,281 

8,513 42,229 50,648 9,290 51,070 

10,009 53,376 63,316 10,961 60,646 
eee 70,792 66, 293 eee 61,791 


67. Yamagata 74. Suita 81. Choshi 


48,399 9,834 121.6 1,958 9,933 
555994 16,693 118.0 2,327. 11,752 
63,423 24,314 108.4 2,597 12,786 
69,931 33,237 103.4 *° 9,857 48,352 
69,184 65,312 103.6 * ... 61,198 





POPULATION OF THE CITIES OF JAPAN 


OF JAPANESE CITIES - Continued 
at the Time of Each Enumeration) 


Humber of Males Number of Males Number of Males 

families Popula- per families Popula- per families Popula- per 

or house- tion 100 or house- tion 100 or house- tion 100 
holds females holds females holds females 


82. Urawa 89. Fukuyama 96. Hirosaki 


2,197 11,694 115.2 *96,790 29,768 ° 6,068 32,767 95.5 
3,626 18,253 112.4 17,640 34,048 6,552 36,293 100.2 
5,128 25,328 109.0 8,605 38,214 *7,857 43,337 100.7 

3,772 hhy328 103.6 *12,394 58,186 8,555 46,014 95.4 

® soo 59,071 104.7 coe «=: 56653 Oo om 51,498 89.7 








33, Takaoka 90. Ogeki 97. Iwakuni 


97,229 36,648 28,334 11,008 
* 8,300 42,660 33,639 11,798 
# 9,920 51,760 38,508 12,476 
*#11,299 57,249 49,273 13,225 

jee 594434 56,117 51,045 


84. Héfu 9l. Imaberi 98. Funabashi 


4,929 21, 325 30,296 14,677 
5,325 23,212 37,713 19,262 
5,486 24, 373 43,735 22,612 
6,487 30,606 51,602 26,452 

ete 58,890 555557 ° 50,907 


85. Miyakonojo 92. Matsue 99. Saga 


25,741 37,527 96,352 33,528 
30,421 41,296 * 8,124 42,160 
35,512 hh 502 8,712 46,183 
36,575 52,033 9,406 50,154 
58,319 3 * 55,506 ose 50,406 


86. Ichikewa 93. Numazu 100. Higashimaizuru 


8,924 147.2 20,933 8,330 41,740 148.4 
16,527 118.4 38,042 9,349 33,899 123.3 
20,846 111.2 44027 7,394 33,232 112.1 
46,711 94.0 49,824 #08 ,113 37,055 107.7 
58,060 95.3 53,165 ose 49,810 114.3 


87. Koriyeme 94. Ujiyamada 101. Tottori 


26,218 39,270 © 6,430 295274 
42,984 44,803 35,120 
51,367 51,080 37,189 
54,709 52,494 455335 
57,402 52,555 49,261 


88. Nara 95. Uwajimea 102. Handa 


40,301 21,923 17,805 
48,879 38,534 17,621 
52,784 g 445276 16,850 
55,968 51,280 18,217 
57,273 52,101 49,153 





THE FAR EASTERN QUARTERLY 


TABLE 2: HOUSEHOLDS, POPULATION, AND SEX RATIOS 
(Based on Municipal Boundaries Existing 


Number of Males Number of Males Number of 

families Popula- per families Popula- per families Popule- 

or house- tion 100 or house- tion 100 or house- tion 
holds females _holds females holds 








103. Yonezawa 110. Nogate 117. Niinama 


7,626 43,907 3,716 18,442 1,634 7,484 98.2 
3,194 44,602 3,349 13,705 1,220 8,579 96,2 
3,226 = 4&4, 731 8,965 40,972 2,124 19,491 102,3 
8,873 50,448 8,528 43,943 3,137 16,949 106.6 

a 43,316 es 47,926 sen 42,392 114.9 


LO4. Onomichi lll. Lizuka 11é. Kamaishi 


26,466 6,954 28,376 109.3 4, 386 20,663 lll. 
27,740 6,731 32,757 126.6 4,372 22,499 1135 
29, 284 7,967 40,909 105.9 5,647 30,601 128, 
30,777 7,777 39,529 102.6 6,768 36,230 = 117.2 
48,726 ete 46,685 ae * * ee 42,167 117.4 


195. Ashikaga 112. Kishiwada 119. Kuwana 


33,637 104.1 6,424 29,306 18,988 
39,40L 101.9 ° 7,153 32,050 22,935 
43,398 95.9 7,968 35,102 23,086 
43,375 93.7 8,564 39,997 28, 361 
48,310 92.5 aa”? Se 41,348 


196. Fukushima 113. Seto 120. Kemakura 


6,757 35,762 96.9 22,185 13,252 
7,651 41,379 9504 31,279 21,913 
8,314 45,692 94.3 37 , 309 26, 646 
3,342 48,484 91.5 47,553 29,412 

«(CO 45,775 40,151 


LO7. Wakamatsu (Fukushima) 114. Toyonaka 121. Okaya 


37,549 111.6 6,218 1 4b 278 
41,952 112.9 10,674 1 49,014 
43,731 107.2 16,129 53,874 
46,199 105.4 24,127 41,333 
42,991 96.7 45,013 40,033 


108, Akashi 115. Isahaya 122. Tsezaki 


33,107 3,496 14,295 = Yok 
37,244 15,433 é 18,645 957 
38,958 17,761 =; 21,996 97.2 
h2, 644 19,601 23,582 9304 
47,751 7 44,418 40,004 0.9 


109. Yonago 116. Hiratsuka 123. Kumagaya 


22,411 12,960 22,282 
26,736 21,7538 2 27,022 
33,632 33,498 33,766 
36,635 38,348 37,649 
47,051 43,148 39,412 





POPULATION OF THE CITIES OF JAPAN 


OF JAPANESE CITIzS - Continued 
at the Time of Each Enumeration) 


Number of Males Number of Males Number of Males 

families Popule- per families Popula- per families Popula- per 

or house- tion 100 or house-_ tion 100 or house-- tion 100 
holds females holds females holds females 





124. Mihara 131. Ishinomaki 138. Ueda 


2,651 11,154 45175 22,067 26,271 
2,794 12,181 4,695 255594 Jed 32,589 
2,919 12,822 55265 30,743 35,138 
4,102 21,141 © 5,726 33,530 35,320 

saad 39,072 eee 36,442 35,069 


125. Tokuyama 132. Hikone 139. Shikamea 


19,114 107.6 3,965 17,668 11,197 
20,615 102.0 4,402 20,294 12,712 
22,748 103.5 4,675 22,159 13,403 
33,062 5,082 23,366 15,961 
38,419 #0 cc 36,143 ied 35,061 


126. Kawagoe 133. Tsuruoka 140. Yamaguchi 


24,675 5,598 28,220 255297 124.4 
31,905 6,103 31,830 28,409 126.4 
34,205 6,702 34,316 32,385 115.0 
35,192 7,191 37,224 34,303 109.0 
38,407 eee 5986 34,579 98.5 


127. Noshiro 134. Ikeda Sendai (Kagoshima) 


17,326 2,366 10,322 27,057 92.2 
22,007 2,892 12,496 29,509 92.9 
23,824 3,311 14,947 32,066 93.3 
25,756 91.6 * 6,658 31,457 33,354 93.2 
37,954 906 coe 359496 34,289 92.7 


123. Fujisawa 135. Tamano 142. Yatsushiro 


17,442 102.5 5,023 19,889 116.8 2,473 12,034 92.9 
21,561 104.1 4,296 17,313 106.6 2,645 12,908 92.6 
25,473 100.3 4,842 20,619 107.0 2,717 13,513 89.9 
30,184 95.6 5,495 24,105 108.5 2,796 13,946 88.9 
36,769 97.9 #0 eee 35,467 114.2 eee 33,586 93.3 


129. Obihiro 136, Matsuzaka 143. Kudamatsu 


16,082 3,871 16,645 1,879 8,192 106.2 
20,208 * 5,417 25,080 1,976 8,580 100.7 
28,135 5,608 26,019 2,267 10,174 103.9 
35,695 *97,199 35,661 » 2,622 -s«12,689 112.9 
36,555 — an SO sco 33,082 126.2 


130. Sanjo 137. Tsuyama 144. Shingd 


20,424 4,127 17,085 5,563 23,964 96.8 
27,860 4,207 17,642 5,839 24,398 96.0 
31,256 #07 , 379 345159 5,992 25,179 94.7 
34,649 7,784 36,092 #07, 458 32,055 94.3 
36,541 eee 35,111 eee 32,403 93.3 





THE FAR EASTERN QUARTERLY 


TABLE 2: HOUSEHOLDS, POPULATION, AND SEX RATIOS 
(Based on Municipal Boundaries Existing 


Number of Males Number of Males Number of Males 

families Popule- per families Popula- per families Popula- per 

or house- tion 100 =or ~ house- tion 100 —=s or: house- tion 10 
holds females holds females holds females 





145. Hagi 152. Takayama _ 159. Kasbiwazaki 


14, 386 16,344 1,978 9,798 
33,225 16,741 2.980 #15,142 
32,106 18,652 4,717 24,100 
32,587 20,145 5,036 25,521 
32,270 31,296 #0... © 29,567 


146. Kurashiki 153. Tochigi 160. Sumoto 


2,932 12,864 2 24,570 4,868 22,166 
3,263 14,209 27,370 5,465 25,074 
#06,592 30,112 29, 684 2 «555595 24, 021 
7,366 34,716 31 , 335 6,927 31,565 
— * : 31,195 © .ue == 29,461 


147. Sakata 154. Shimabara 161. Nekatsu 


»570 ~=—--22,, 17% 1,039 5,573 13,602 
4, 967+ 25,019 * 3,934 19,765 24,505 
5,939 30,280 4yl51 =. 2, 540 28, 563 
6,374 31,866 4,302 21,892 30,328 

ees =: 31,958 #0... 30,411 29,414 


148. Fukuchiyama 155. Takada 162. Kainan 


3,706 18,759 124.7 ° 5,431 28,388 4,803 22,132 1 
4,348 20,191 115.3 5,595 30,297 5,445 25,431 1 
4,632 22,086 103.5 5,674 30 5934 6,064 28,686 
4,364 22,265 93.5 5,758 31,284 *#06,376 29,917 

#2 ces 31,848 90.6 eee 30,152 eee 29,091 


149. Yawatahame 156. Taira 163. Tateyama 


2,527 10,692 92.8 4,087 20,175 105.8 1,708 8,274 100.7 
2,657 2 96.4 22,478 101.9 1,748 8,046 92.8 
4,069 2 97.6 24,999 100.3 1,913 9,184 105.9 

#96, 537 5 93.3 25,74 99.0 * 4,332 205547 101.6 

ee 91.0 30,126 95.0 *© ... 28,591 2.8 


157. Nanao 164. Iida 


4,627 3 9922 12,042 17,013 77.6 
4,929 , 98.5 12,620 oy 18,149 11.4 
5,144 5 97.9 12,016 19,032 101.9 
5,745 - 101.7 12,104 17,991 190.6 
Oe ase bh 94.7 eds 29,937 28,494 9366 


151. Karatsu 158. Maizuru 165. Marukame 


13,144 . 10,285 99.9 24,480 99.6 
16,730 11,134 98.5 27,971 106.6 
17,244 12,285 100.6 28,837 105.9 
31,958 12,708 99.5 29,615 100.5 
31,342 29,993 97.6 26,928 87.5 





POPULATION OF THE CITIES OF JAPAN 


OF JAPANESE CIT - Continued * 
at the Time of Each Enumeration) 


Number of Males Number of Males Number of Males 

families Popule- per families Popula- per families Popula- per 

or house- tion 100 or house- tion 100 or house- tion 100 
holds females _ holds females _holds females 





166. Tajimi 172. Omiya 178. Odawara 


2,129 9,510 19,057 23,014 
2,311 10,840 25,109 25,330 
2,484 11,829 29,324 26,102 
#5,146 24,695 33,852 27,743 
© 4... 26,820 59,740 51,833 


167. Atami 173. Ashiya 179. Miyako 


1,555 7,944 11,151 8,708 101.4 
1,984 10,406 19,101 16,063 104.5 
2,548 13,121 28,404 17,883 99.3 
3,249 17,7689 35,567 21,318 100.6 

— 24,477 39,137 32,879 99.8 


#0 


168. Shuri 174. Itami 180. Mishima 


22,238 9,537 15,686 
20,582 11,217 20,429 
20,119 13,833 22,784 
19, 305 19,093 28,143 
17,537 33,579 32,992 


169. Hamada 175. Tachikewa 181. Saijo 


12,256 897 4,633 112.8 4,017 
13,494 1,702 8,325 126.8 15,739 
14,818 2,735 13,511 121.1 16, 356 
15,260 4,053 20,388 109.3 18, 305 
32,230 eee —- 33849-13620 33,667 


170. Tsuchiura 176. Komatsu 182. Saeki 


2,743 12,547 14,784 S 9,764 
3,204 15,090 15,476 . 11,046 
3,904 18,186 16,550 11,943 
4,121 19,259 17,562 15,498 

36,251 51,537 3 32,505 


171. Onoda 177. Hida 


15,887 10,805 
14,913 12,239 
16,313 13,319 
20,178 14,870 
46,484 36,293 





THE FAR EASTERN QUARTERLY 


NOTES TO TABLE 2. 


1. The figures for 1888 are based upon the "Number of households and 
persons resident in communities of 10,900 and over", printed in Nihon 
teikoku tékei nenkan [1890, pp. 60-63]. 


> = 


The figures for 1898 and 1908 are based upon the "A-line resident 
pulation and number of households" in the same annual (publication). 
The "A-line Lk population actually appears only in the fizures 
for 1398. It is basically the registration population, with certain 
corrections for persons temporarily present or temporarily absent. 
The method of its computation is explained in detail in Ninon teixoky 
tékei nenxan, 1900, pp. 66-67. The 1908 figures tally with those 
published in the table entitled "Kesident urban pooulation and number 
of housenolds" in ibid., 1909, pp. 46-47.] However, the 1908 figures 
for the city of Téxy6 are based upon the enumeration of that city made 
on October 1 of that year. [The results of this enumeration are to 
be found in Téky6-shi shisei chésa gaisi-hyo (Summary tables from the 
census of Téky6 city), published by the TokyS shieki-sho, 1909.] 
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The figures for 1920 and later are based upon the several national 
censuses. The number of households is the total of ordinary house- 
holds and quasi-households [boarding houses, dormitories, etc.] 


Those cities whose 1888 figures are marked with the circle °, sre those 
which were incorporated in 1339. Those which are thus marked in the 
other years were incorporated between the year marked and the previous 
year indicated in this table. (In Hokkaidd [and in Oxinawa) the in- 
corporated areas originally were termed ku [see note no. 15 to text].) 
The asterisk * indicates those cities shich extended their boundaries 
between the year at which it apvears and the previous year cited in 
this table. The double sign *° indicates that [adjacent] mura and/or 
machi were amalgamated witn the city at the time of its incorporation. 


The sex ratios for 1925 [which, for cities, were not published in the 
summary volume Taisho jiyon nen Kokusei chosa hokokut Kijutsu-hen) and 
for 1940 [which have not yet been published], as well as the sex ratios 
{given in this table) for cities prior to tne dates of their incorpora- 
tion, were comouted by this organization [the Tékyd Institute for 
Municipal Research]. 





As a general principle, the pooulation and number of households given. 
for cities prior to their incorporation are based upon [the figures of] 
taose gura and gpachi from thich the city was formed. But in the cases 
of Higashimaizuru (no. 100), Tamano (no. 135), Sendai (in Kagoshima, no. 
141), and Kainan (no. 162), these figures are based uvon the area which 
was incorporated. 


All cities from Hamada (no. 169 to the end [Saeki, no. 182] were incorpo- 
rated after the census of 1940. In all cases except Ashiya (no. 173) 
and Tachikawa (no. 175), an extension of the boundaries toox place at the 
time of incorporation. 
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ALPHABETICAL INDEX TO THE 182 JAPANESE CITIES WHICH EXISTED AS OF MAY 1, 1941 
[Not in the original Japanese article] 


Axashi - 108 
Akita - 80 
Amazasaki - 25 
Aomori - 46 
Asnizawa - 53 
Ashikaga - 105 
Ashiya - 173 
Atami - 167 
Beppu - 76 
Chiba - 49 
Choshi - $1 
Fujisawa - 128 
Fukuchiyame - 148 
Fukui - 43 
Fukuoka - 3 
Fukusnima - 106 
Fakuyama - 39 
Funabasni - 98 
Fuse - 34 

sifu - 27 
Hachinohe - 63 
Hacntoji - 79 
Hagi - 145 
Haxodate - 17 
Hamada - 1§9 
Hamametsu - 28 
Handa - 102 


djida - 177 


Hizashineizura - 100 


rlicone - 132 
Himeji - 42 
Hiratsuka - 116 
iirosaki - 96 
firoshime - 7 
ditachi - 58 
Hofu - 34 
Icnikawa - 36 
[cninomiya - 66 
lida - 164 
Lizuxa = lll 
Ikena - 134 
Insbari - 91 
Iseneya - 115 
Isezaki - 122 
Isninomaki - 131 
Itani - 174 
[vaxuni - 97 
Aacoshima - 22 
Kainan - 162 
Kaneishi - 118 
AamsKura = 120 
INnAzZawa ~— 23 
MAratsu = 151 
A\ASniwazaki - i159 
Aawavoe - 126 
Kawavucni - 47 
Kewasaxi - 9 
Kirya - 55 
Aisninada - 112 
Kobe - 6 

Kochi ~ 41 


x 


Koéfu - 44 
Koxura - 26 
Komatsu - 176 
Kériyama - 37 
Kudamatsu - 143 
Kuma gaya - 123 
Kumamoto - 20 
Kurashixi - 146 
Kure - 12 
Kurume - 50 
Kushiro - 78 
Kuwana - 119 
KySto - 4 
Maebashi - 54 
Maizuru - 158 
Marukame - 165 
Matsue - 92 
Matsumoto - 64 
Matsuyama - 38 
Matsuzaka - 136 
Mihama - 124 
Misnima - 130 
Mito - 73 
Miyako - 179 
idiyakonoj5 - 85 
wiyazaki - 72 
Moji - 33 
Morioxa - 59 
turoran - 40 
Nagano - 62 
Negaoka - 71 
Navasaki - ll 
Nagoya - 3 
Nekatsu - 161 
Nanso - 157 
Nara - 88 
Nawa - 75 
Niigata - 31 
Niinama - 117 
Nisuinoaiya - 43 
Nobeoka - & 
Nogata - 119 
Noshnirs - 127 
Numezu - 93 
Obiniro - 129 
Jarvara - 178 
Ogeaki - 99 
Oita - 61 
Jkaya - 1l2l 
Oxsyxma - 3) 
ykazuki - 57 
Qmiya - 17< 
Omuda - 36 
Onoda - 171 
Onomichi - 194 
Usaxa - 2 
Otaru - 29 
Stsu - 70 
Saeki - 132 
Saga - 99 
Saijd - 181 


Sakai - 24 
Sakata - 147 
Sanjé - 130 
Sapporo - 15 
Sasebo - 16 
Sendai (Kagoshima) - 141 
Sendai (Miyagi) - 13 
Seto - 113 
Shikama ~ 139 
Shimabara - 154 
Shimizu - 69 
Shimonoseki - 18 
Sninga - 144 
Shizuoka - 14 
Shuri - 168 
Suita - 74 
Sumoto - 160 
Tachixawa - 175 
Taira - 156 
Tajimi - 166 
Takada - 155 
Takamatsu - 39 
Takaoka - 33 
Takasaki - 65 
Takayama - 152 
Tamano - 135 
Tateyama - 163 
Tobata - 56 
Tochigi - 153 
Tokusnima - 37 
Toxuyama - 125 
Tokyo - 1 
Tottori - 101 
Toyama - 35 
Toyonasni - 32 
Toyonaka - 114 
Tsu - 68 
Tsuchiursa - 179 
Tsuruga - 150 
Tsurucka - 133 
Tsuyama - 137 
Ube - 45 

Ueda - 133 
Ujiyamada - 94 
Urawa - 32 
Utsunomiya - 52 
Uwajima - 95 
Wakamatsu (Fuxuoxa) - 51 
Wakamatsu (Fukusaima) - 197 
Wakayame - 19 
Yamagata — 67 
Yamaguchi - 140 
Yatsushirs - 142 
Yawata - 19 
Yawatahama - 149 
Yokkaichi - 77 
Yokohama - 5 
Yokosuka - 21 
Yonago - 109 
Yonezawa - 103 


*Certein futhorities vive 


re the reading "BOfu" for the cheracters which form 
“ie name of this city. 
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Ho<kaidd....e. 
SOROS S c4caseas 
PT tiacnews 
lyegzi.ceccses 
BREUcccceeses 


Yamagata....e. 
Fukushima..... 
PROPOR vccaans 
TOChL gl sicosss 


MPD vseces eae 


Saitema..cccee 
Chiba..cccccece 
TEkyGecccceces 
KANAPERA. ce eee 
RASONE cccnces 


TOy@MA.ccesees 
Ishikawa...... 
FUE ccessdves 
Yamanasni..... 
NABANO. cc cccce 


ee 
Snizuok@sceces 
|, re 
Mieeccccecccecce 
SHIgscceccccecece 


EeGROsscocsess 
Sih attientn 
re 
MOTB cccecceces 
Kakayama....ee 


Tottori.cesece 
DRIMENS sc cccces 
Oks yamA....0. 
Hiroshima..... 
Yamaguchi..... 


Tokusnima..... 
KAgZAWwA. .cccees 
Ehime.ccccceecs 
2 er 
Fukuok@.ccecece 


SAZacccccccces 
Nagasaki...e.e. 
Kumamoto...ee. 
OLth.cccccccee 
Miyazaki...... 


46. Kagoshima..... 


47. 


Okinawa.cccecce 


1949 


2,272,712 
1,03, 509 
Re 99,79 4 
i oy 
1,952,275 


1,119,322 
1,625,521 
1,620,999 
1,206,557 
1,299,027 


1,692,039 
1,538,425 
7,754,971 
2,138,974 
2645402 
322,569 
757,676 
643,904 
663,026 


1,710,729 


1,265,924 
2,017,860 
3,166,592 
1,193,783 

703,679 


1,729,993 
4,792,966 
3,221,232 
620,599 
365 ° YL 


484, 290 
740,940 
L, 329, 3538 
1,269,504 


152945242 


713,717 
739,394 
1,178,705 
709,286 
3,094,132 


701,517 
L, 370,063 
1,368,179 

972,975 

840, 257 


1,589,467 
574579 


Entire country....73,l14, 208 


TABLE 32 


Census Populttions 


1935 


3,268 282 

967,125 
1,026, 11 
1,274,231 
1,027,744 


1,116,822 
1,581,563 
1,543,991 
1,195,957 
1,242,453 


1,628,254 
b,546,5 794 
6,369,919 
1,34), W5 
1,995,777 


798,290 
768,416 
646,65 4 
646,727 
1,714,090 


1,225,799 
1,939,260 
2,262,701 
1,174,595 

711,436 


1,702,502 
4.297 17h 
2,923,249 
620,471 
364,087 


490,461 
747,119 
1, 232,647 
1,304,916 
1,199,542 


723,743 
743,656 
1,164,893 
714,980 
257555894 


686,117 
1,296,883 
1, 387,054 

929,458 

324,431 


1,591,466 
592 494 


69,254,148 


1,040,907 
1,623,151) 
1,427,097 
kehthat 37 
1,12€,080 


59,172 
i470, e1 
5,408,673 
L,O1Y9, 606 
1,933,326 


778,953 
756,835 
613,144 
631,942 
1,717,118 


1,172,295 
1,797,205 


739,507 
1, 283,962 
1,692 ,13€ 
1,135,637 


716,544 
732,216 
1,142,122 
718,152 
2,527,119 


691,565 
1,233, 362 
1, 353,993 

945,771 

760,467 


1,556,690 
577 , 509 


64 9450,005 


1765 


= 498,679 
312,277 
JH), VAL 


1,944,026 
930,403 


1,927,297 
1,437,596 
1,298,943 
1,090,452 
1,112,852 


1,794,197 
1,399,<57 
4,435,556 
1,416,792 
1,849,297 


7L9 5243 
597,399 
609,475 
1,629,<17 


1,132,557 
1,671,217 
2,319,294 
1,107,692 


1,232,447 
1,617,683) 
1,994,544 


689,714 
700, 203 
1,096, 266 
687,478 
2,201,662 


634,231 
1,163,945 
1,296,086 

915,13€ 

691,094 


1,472,193 
557,622 


59 »736,822 


POPULATION 


1,979,247 
1,550, 387 
2,089,7E2 
1,969,279 

651,050 


1,287,147 
2 587,847 
2,701,799 
564,607 
750,411 


154,675 
714,712 
1,217,692 
1,541, 905 
1,041,013 


670,21: 
677, 25% 
1,046,729 
670 , 295 
2,138,749 


673,295 


1,136,122 
1,233,237 


1,415,582 
571,572 


5599634053 
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KY PREFECTURES 
Population Increase Rate of Increase (Per cent) 


1935- 193)- 1925- 1920- = -:1930-  1935- 1930- 1925- 1920- 
—194) —1235 —1220 —1925 1940 _ 1940 __ 19395 _ 1930 __1925 


2045476 2555947 313,656 139,496 16.4 
23, 289 87,215 66,937 56,523 13.7 
43,632 70,240 74,727 559444 12.3 
26,437 92,17 98,743 B2, 262 
14,531 50,138 51,298 37,371 
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2,516 36,788 52,737 58, 372 
435958 73,413 70,554 Th ,846 
71,009 61,294 78,149 58,687 
11,00) 53,220 51, 209 435949 
16,574 56,373 67, 222 66,242 
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TABLE 4: URBAN AND RURAL 
URBAN 


Census Population (thousands) Rate of Increase (Per cent) 
No. 
of 1930- 1935- 1930- 1925- 1920- 
Cities_1940 _1935 _1930 _1925 _1920 _1940 _1940 1230 _1925 


Hokkaidé..... 886 846 ™7 660 552 15.0 
Aomori...ese- 224 214 189 168 140 18.3 
Twate..ccccces 165 150 133 13 98 
Miyagi... 260 253 227 195 162 
Akita..ccccces 133 128 120 lll 96 


16.8 19.5 
12.8 19.8 
17.5 15.2 
16.2 20.4 
8.1 14.6 


7.8 11.2 
19.2 
14.6 
17.2 
17.8 
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Yamagata....- 
Fukushima.... 
Ibaraki...... 
Tochigi....«. 
Gummi. ce cccces 
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186 189 175 163 146 
184 181 171 154 129 
185 155 136 118 103 
167 167 155 143 122 
284 278 248 216 = 183 
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Kagoshima.... 
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74.0 22 
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77.2 16 
64.7 17 
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Census Population (thousands) 


POPULATION BY PREFECTURES (Based on Municipal Boundaries as of May 1, 1941) 


4,622 43,527 42,106 40,367 39,371 
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THE 1940 CENSUS POPULATION OF TAIWAN 


(Not in the original 


Number of 
households 


979 447 


Total population Jap 
Total Male Female MH vale 


5,872,084 2,970,655 2,901,429 


Place 


Entire island 161,334 


I. Tainoku-shii 


l. 
2. 
36 
4. 
56 
6. 
Ve 
8. 
9. 
10. 
ll. 
12. 


Taihoxu-shi 
Kirun-shi 
Giran-shi 
Shichisei-gun 
Tansui-gun 
Kirun-gun 
Giran-gun 
Ratd-gun 
Sud-gun 
Bunzan-gun 
Kaizan-gun 
Shinsh6-gun 


II. Shinchiku-shi 


l. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5e 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 


Shinchiku-shi 
Shinchiku-gun 
Chire<i-gun 
TO6en-gun 
Taixei-gun 
Chikut6-gun 
Chixunan-gun 
Byéritsu-gun 
Taiko-gun 


III. Taichi-shai 
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4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 
ll. 
12. 
13. 


Taichi-shi 
Sh6ia-shi 
Daiton-gun 
Toyohara-gun 
T6sei-gun 
Taik6-gun 
Shéka-gun 
Inrin-gun 
Hokuto-gun 
Nantd-gun 
Niitaka-gun 
NOk6-gun 
Takeyama-gun 


203,365 
62,653 
19,718 

6,588 
14,163 

8,915 
25,007 
10,669 
14,674 

4,241 
10,903 
16,198 
10,136 


120,442 
10,830 
17,520 
16,560 
14,626 

95344 
12,445 
14,275 
19,278 

5,564 


205,291 
15,677 
10,236 
16,163 
14,779 

7,365 
23,162 
255315 
28, 347 
22,842 
16,471 

7,449 

9,267 

7,727 


1,140,530 


326,407 
100,151 
36, 371 
85,642 
52,169 
136,131 
66, 359 
84,320 
23,336 
63,508 
102,682 
63,404 


783,416 
59,139 
119,304 
115,227 
93,041 
56,518 
77,879 
95,714 
133,249 
33,345 


1,303,709 


82,259 
58,227 
107,460 
99,152 
46,331 
155,842 
160,914 
192,701 
158, 686 
101,018 
42,633 
535347 
45,139 


588,927 
164,404 
52,975 
18,406 
43,761 
26,969 
72,640 
34,785 
43,741 
12,435 
33,372 
51,920 
32,619 


393,246 
29,625 
60,201 
58,408 
47,134 
28 , 375 
39, 368 
65,483 
17,187 


653,132 
42,118 
29,019 
54,122 
48,989 
23,416 
77,387 
79, 383 
97,136 
73,226 
50,737 
22,163 
27,516 
22,270 


552,503 
162,203 
471% 
17,965 
41,381 
25,200 
63,541 
31,574 
40,579 
10,901 
30,136 
50,762 


30,785 F 


399,170 


69,105 
45,799 
13,397 
1,224 
905 
557 
1,817 
235 
2,051 
1, 366 
615 
78: 
35: 


9,155 
3,784 
47) 


Source: Ta u bd (Gazette of the Taiwan Government-genere!), 
April 22, 1941. 





POPULATION OF THE CITIES OF JAPAN 


BY SEX AND NATIONALITY 


Japanese article) | 


Japanese Formosans Koreans Foreigners 
Male Female Male Female flale Female Male Female 


161,334 150,552 2,776,308 2,733,451 1,026 1,350 30,986 16,976 


69,105 65,912 501,360 478,259 638 508 16,924 7,824 
45,799 45,751 110,326 111,276 90 16 8,189 4,808 
13,397 11,418 35,476 34,192 452 235 3,650 1,421 
1,224 1,261 16,964 16,561 -- 13 218 130 
905 1,942 42,496 40,693 9 355 137 
557 533 26,148 24,502 ll 260 154 
1,817 1,512 67,651 61,294 ll 3,172 725 
235 204 34,467 31,314 -- 83 56 
2,051 1,731 41,347 38,723 20 334 105 
1, 366 986 10,996 9,884 7 65 24 
619 481 32,513 29,580 30 173 45 
782 673 50,942 49,970 -- 196 119 
353 321 32,034 30, 360 4 229 100 


9,155 8,358 382,985 380,979 1,076 718 
3,784 3,720 25,539 25,521 283 202 
471 356 59,643 58,692 86 55 
664 612 57,671 56,123 71 71 
670 601 46, 333 45,240 60 
412 339 27,928 27,788 34 16 
914 797 38, 367 37,651 83 56 
7139 696 46,570 47,487 57 
1,258 936 64,161 66, 637 184 
393 301 16,773 15,849 17 


20,961 13,667 630,728 630,249 1,434 
8,276 8,924 33,202 31,682 367 
1,506 1,471 27,236 27,505 205 

683 516 53,358 52,758 64 
1,934 950 47,819 49,983 119 
733 557 22,636 22,333 19 
1,263 268 755954 77,155 112 
627 567 73,639 $0,870 
1,173 1,161 95,672 94,200 
2,111 2,040 15,933 78,314 
761 686 49,397 49,471 
733 5828 21,322 19,316 
836 633 26,573 25,076 
315 259 22,491 21,981 





POPULATION OF THE CITIES OF JAPAN 


BY SEX AND NATIONALITY - Continued 


Formosans Koreans Foreigners 
Male Female Male Female Male Female 


716,061 716,770 49 203 4,307 2,764 
61,976 60,197 16 63 1,884 1,338 
41,221 39,607 10 45 1,003 582 
49,103 50,044 _ 33 19 
47,864 48,046 1 102 58 
39,142 40,908 13 83 62 
61,907 65,065 1 45 26 
60,345 60,889 21 249 122 
83,072 79,860 a 97 55 
57,029 57,157 13 219 137 
77,283 78,737 33 330 182 
58, 302 57,791 7 162 122 
73,817 79,370 1 109 él 


407 , 646 395, 669 4,409 2, 382 

65,462 56,085 1,465 592 

24,037 22,924 619 386 

70,033 68,908 302 152 

53,632 53,020 469 252 

42,679 42,854 169 

33,881 34,081 100 

52,635 53,576 469 302 

671 50,381 49,143 384 222 
14,901 15,078 228 207 


2,843 41,608 38,431 269 
1,913 21,636 19,336 198 
610 9,094, 8,250 35 
320 10,878 10, 345 36 


3,493 68,267 59,648 613 

4,353 12,804 10,276 254 

2,170 18,632 15,303 

1,267 20,671 19,378 124 
693 16,110 14,691 88 


1,419 28,153 33,446 22 
1,403 23,304 27,416 21 
16 4,849 6,030 1 


otes: 1. In addition to the figures given above, a single person from the 
South Seas (nany6-jin) is indicated as resident in Karenké-shi and 
is therefore counted in the totels which include that area. 


2 The figures given here for Giran-shi and Karenk6-shi are besed upon 
jurisdictional sreas as altered by ordinance (fu-rei) no. 39 of the 
Government-general, datea October 28, 1940. 





A POET WITH THE NORTHERN EXPEDITION 
By Kuo Mo-jo 


Translated by Josian W. Bennett 
Washington, D. C. 








XXVI* 


Y THE end of September, when General Headquarters were finally 
B moved to the Kiangsi area, the center of fighting had of course moved 
to Kiangsi. Part of the General Political Department went with them. The 
troops that came from all quarters to join up with us were very numerous, 
and as a rule the first thing that such troops requested was that political 
workers be sent to them. In the eyes of the old-fashioned war-lords of that 
time “‘political work” had become a necessary insignia of the Revolutionary 
Army, like the unfurling of the blue-sky-white-sun flag.'! They did not have 
the slightest idea of the real meaning of political work, but they were well 
aware that the main point of difference between the organization of the 
Southern Army and that of the Northern Army lay in the presence or ab- 
sence of this kind of work. When the Soutnern Army, which had an or- 
ganization of this kind, was victorious, they concluded that this sort of 
thing was an excellent means of strengthening troops; and therefore political 
work became a favored child for a period. The troops which came from all 
quarters to ally themselves with us being many, the workers that we sent 
out to various places were also many. Before long all the propaganda workers 
in the propaganda battalion over which Hu Kung-mien had charge were 
sent away, and [Hu] Kung-mien himself could not escape being sent to 
Kiangsi. 

After General Headquarters had moved to Kiangsi, a provisional head- 
quarters 754$ was set up in Hankow, the director of which was [Teng] 
Tse-sheng. Meanwhile a Hupeh provincial government was also established 
in Hankow, of which again the director was Tse-sheng. Being one man 
and holding concurrently three directorships,? he was of course very busy; 
and for reasons related to his work he spent more time in Hankow and less 
beneath the walls of Wu-ch‘ang. At the end of September it was felt best 
to move the few members of the Political Department who were left in 


* This is the last of four installments. 


' Reference is to the flag of the Kuomintang, a twelve-pointcd white sun on a blue background. 


? I.e. Director of the General Political Department, Director of Hankow Provisional Head- 
quarters, and Director of the Hupch Provincial Government. 
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Nan-hu over to Hankow. The attached Tang Hung Hui was divided up 
and sent to serve with the medical departments of the various armies in 
Wuhan. The most amusing thing was that Kuo P‘in-po, the labor traitor 
whom Tse-sheng had had sent over, was escorted back across the river with 
the greatest care and shut up as before in a small room on the third floor of 
the tobacco company. 

Once the Political Department moved across the river, the workers in- 
creased in number and the responsible top personnel were moved about 
by Tse-sheng. He transferred Kuo Kuan-chieh 38x€275,° member of the 
compilation committee, to the post of chief of the General Affairs Division, 
and he also changed the chief of the Finance Section, which was under the 
General Affairs Division. 

[Kuo] Kuan-chieh was a fellow townsman of [Teng] Tse-sheng and had 
been a classmate of his at army primary school. Later he had changed to the 
field of law and government and had studied in France. He later always 
called me “‘brother’’ 4¢52,4 because he and I had the same surname. He was 
Tse-sheng’s closest confidant and always liked to pass on to me Tse-sheng’s 
confidences. When he first came to Hankow he said to me: ‘“Tse-sheng al- 
ways says that you are very industrious, that you have a very intense revolu- 
tionary spirit, and that he greatly respects you for it. When you were in 
Ch‘ang-sha your work was very good, but since coming to Hankow it has 
been a little more irregular, no doubt because it has widened in scope.” 

As soon as he had begun work, he took over entirely the work that [Li] 
Te-mu had been in the habit of doing, in accordance with the rules of the 
Political Department by which the chief of the General Affairs Division was 
really the one who had the authority to examine and decide on all incoming 
and outgoing documents. But he had had no experience in these matters, and 
every day several tens and hundreds of documents would pile up on his desk 
without his knowing how to dispose of them. After three days had passed, 
it was again ordered by Director Teng that all incoming and outgoing docu- 
ments would continue as before to be handled by Te-mu. 

At that time the provincial government of Hupeh really was a model 


* Kuo Kuan-chieh was born in 1893, a native of Mei-hsien, Kwangtung. He studied abroad in 
Japan and ih France, and upon his return he held teaching positions in various Chinese universities. 
He was at one time Secretary-General of the General Political Department of the Revolutionary 
Army and also Chief of its General Affairs Division. Later he became Dean of the College of 
Public Affairs at Chung Shan University. Min-kuo ming-jen t’u-chien (Biographical dictionary of 
famous people of the Republic) (Nanking: Tz‘u-tien kuan, 1937), vol. 1, p. 2-84. 

‘ This term is used to denote an older male relative of the same surname and the same generation 
on one’s father’s side of the family. 
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government produced by magical conjuration. Its committee had every kind 
of person in it. Yesterday some of them had been old-style war-lords, with 
crimes to their account for which they should have died ten thousand times 
over; today they had with one bound become revolutionary heroes of fame 
eternal. Chan Ta-pei and Li Han-chiin, who had travelled with us for two 
days after Hsien-ning, stood prominently among the first ranks of the mem- 
bers. Internally the provincial government was organized into four divisions, 
and the division chiefs carried on the administration in accordance with the 
will of the committee, and also under the orders of each committee member. 
[Teng] Tse-sheng told me to take over the Division of Education. The 
certificate of appointment was even issued: General Headquarters certificate 
of appointment number seven. But I firmly declined the appointment. 

One day Tse-sheng came to the Political Department and asked me, ‘““Why 
do you want to decline the job of Chief of the Education Division? Special 
attention should be paid to cultural work just now, and outside of yourself 
there is no suitable person.” 

My reply was very straightforward. I said, “I came to do revolutionary 
work, not to be an official. I can take orders from you, but to accord with the 
will of the great committee members is something I am incapable of.” 

“Who but you can do the job?” 

“*(Li] Han-chiin would be a very suitable person. Invite him. He certainly 
will acknowledge it. He would be committee member and concurrently divi- 
sion chief, like Chan Ta-pei, and that would be convenient for the transaction 
of business.”’ 

After I had clearly and definitely set forth my ideas, Ta-pei and Han-chiin 
also came to the Political Department looking for me. At first, speaking in 
their capacity as committee members, they said they wished me to con- 
descend to undertake the duties of Chief of the Division of Education. 

Again I said, “I don’t want to be an official.” Ta-pei said, “Even the 
Revolutionary Government cannot do without officials. A revolutionary 
official is not the same as a counter-revolutionary official.” 

“The difference is in name only,” I said. At this point I deliberately 
poked a little fun at Mr. Ta-pei, “For example, you, sir, hold the position 
of committee member and concurrently that of chief of the Bureau of In- 
dustry. And you also have the post of Chief of the Hupeh Bureau of Mines. 
Are you, sir, not the same as an intendant® of the Ch‘ing Period?”’ 

* 38 & ta0-t'ai, a high provincial office of Ch‘ing times. For a discussion of this office see H. S. 


Brunnert and V. V. Hagelstrom, Present Day Political Organization of China (translated from the 


Russian by A. Beltchenko and E. E. Moran; Shanghai: Kelly and Walsh, Limited, 1912), pp. 419- 
425. 
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Mr. Ta-pei laughed without changing his expression. I do not know why 
but I had always had a constitutional antipathy for that man. Ever since I 
had first met him on the road I had disliked him. In his every air he was the 
very model of a bureaucrat. The gentleman was fond of discussing policy; 
he could not utter more than ten sentences without there being five occur- 
rences of the world “policy.’”” He was a Hupeh man, and was also at that 
time a member of the Central Committee.® Since the fighting had advanced 
to Wuhan it was as if he were Teng Yen-Ta’s goose-feather-fan-holding 
chiin-shih %£@,’7 and Teng was to him just as Liu Hsiian-te #/K%7K* had 
been to Chu-Ko K‘ung-ming ##§4148,° following almost his every word. 

“Who but you can do the job?” [Li] Han-chiin said. 

‘You are just the man to do it. I have already recommended you to Tse- 
sheng.” 

The upshot was that [Li] Han-chiin said he would substitute for me 
temporarily. He also said that he planned to found a committee for the 
Organization of Education to be composed of the chiefs of the propaganda 
divisions of the municipal and provincial party headquarters, the chief of 
the Education Division of the provincial government, and other suitable 
persons; and he wanted me to direct its affairs. But this I also declined. 


XXVII 


Things did not go so smoothly during the battle of Kiangsi as they had 
when we first arrived beneath the walls of Wu-ch‘ang. On chung-ch‘iu 
"8K? of the old calendar, the Sixth Army had attacked and entered Nan- 
ch‘ang™ once; but it had encountered an enemy counterattack and, over- 
whelmed by superior numbers, had suffered a severe defeat. The battle line 


® .e. the Central Executive Committee of the Kuomintang. This committee is in fact the highest 
organ of the Kuomintang. Under China’s one-party system it is probably the most powerful body 
in the entire Chinese governmental structure. The Chairman (or President) of the Chinese National 
Government and the Presidents and Vice-Presidents of the five Yiian are all elected by it and re- 
sponsible to it. 

™ Name of a high office under certain of the early Chinese dynasties. Chu-Ko Liang (Chu-Ko 
K‘ung-ming) is said to have occupied this position under Liu Pei (Liu Hsiian-te), ruler of Shu. 

® Another name of Liu Pei. See note 9 below. 

* Another name of Chu-Ko Liang (181-234 A.D.), see also chapter XXIV, note 5. Liu Pei (Liu 
Hsiian-te) (162-233 A.D.), one of the heroes of the Three Kingdoms period, was ruler of Shu. 
Chu-Ko Liang was his devoted and brilliant minister, to whose masterful strategy he largely owed 
his position. Biographies of both men will be found in Herbert A. Giles, A Chinese biographical 
dictionary (London: Bernard Quaritch, 1898 and Shanghai: Kelly & Walsh, Limited, 1898). 

10 Festival held on the fifteenth day of the eighth month of the Chinese lunar calendar. 

" According to Hollington K. Tong, Chiang Kai-shek, soldier and statesman (Shanghai: The China 


Publishing Company, 1937), vol. 1, p. 117, the Revolutionary Army occupied Nan-ch’ang for the 
first time on September 19. 


t 
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stretched out in the region of the Nan-Hsiin R3# railroad.* The enemy, 
occupying the Nan-Hsiin railroad and with Hsii-chia-fou #®# 4@ as a center 
point, moved their support up and down. Opposing them were the Seventh 
Army, the Second Army, and the Third Army, altogether several divisions, 
who, after maintaining a protracted struggle, had found the enemy not 
easily defeated. At the end of September, two of Sun Ch‘uan-fang’s warships 
had openly sailed to Huang-shih-kang 3 7," and even a large proportion 
of the soldiers besieging Wu-ch‘ang had finally to be moved to oppose them. 
This information was a strict secret, but the enemy within the city were in 
communication with the imperialists in the Hankow concessions and had 
early discovered it. One night, taking advantage of the depletion in strength 
of the besieging force, they ventured openly to dispatch a party beyond the 
walls. It was Yeh T‘ing’s independent regiment which met their attack. 
After two hours of confused fighting, it as good as completely exterminated 
the enemy who had emerged from the city. The independent regiment also 
suffered very heavy losses. This regiment had gone through several fierce 
battles, and almost all of its low-ranking officers had been killed in action. 

The work of blowing up the wall also suffered many setbacks. Sometimes 
we dug too deep, so that water came out. Sometimes we dug too shallow, so 
that the earth’s surface caved in. Moreover, twice we broke through the 
tunnel ourselves, after having dug as far as the city’s moat. At each setback 
we had to abandon our previous accomplishments altogether and rekindle 
the fire in the stove. For this reason the work was greatly prolonged and 
the fall of Wu-ch‘ang seemed indefinitely distant. The newspapers in such 
places as Peking and Shanghai and the newspapers abroad all made a hero of 
the defender of the city, the enemy general Liu Yii-ch‘un #3 4¥," extolling 
him as if he were Tien Tan 1 "* or Chang Sui-yang GR HEB. 


® Railroad in Kiangsi province between Nan-ch‘ang and Chiu-chiang (Kiukiang). 

8 A town on the south bank of the Yangtze River between Hankow and Chiu-chiang (Kiukiang), 
near Shih-hui-yao. 

“ Liu Yii-ch'un was born in 1878, a native of Yii-t’ien, Hopeh. He graduated from Tung-san- 
sheng Chiang-wu Hsiich-t‘ang Hi = 44 HEFRLABE. In 1920 he was appointed a major general. 
He at one time commanded the Sixteenth Brigade under Wang Ju-ch'in FY @, later succeeding 
Wang as commander of the Eighth Division. After the fall of Wu-ch'ang, which he defended so 
bitterly, he was taken prisoner by the Revolutionary Army. Released in 1927, he was appointed by 
T'ang Sheng-chih to a position in the Fourth Group Army. In the same year he also held a command 
under Ho Chien. Later that year, upon the defeat of T'ang Sheng-chih, he fled to Tientsin, where 
he was reported to be living in 1932. Gendai Chaka Minkoku Manshakoku jimmeikan $A {K ae 
FR PB AS (Modern biographical dictionary of China and Manchoukuo) (Tokyo: 
Gaimu-shé Johd-bu, 1932), pp. 393-394. 

18 An official of the state of Ch'i in the third century B.C. Besieged in Chi-mo Bf)3& by the 
forces of the state of Yen, he is said to have raised the siege by means of the following stratagem. 
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However, the food blockade was very effective. The city of Wu-ch'ang 
had a population of two hundred thousand, and, on estimating it, we figured 
that the food within the city had already been exhausted when the siege 
reached its third or fourth week. The people in the city were for the most 
part relatives or friends of the people in Han-yang and Hankow. For this 
reason the river people of both Han-yang and Hankow instituted a rescue 
movement, hoping to rescue the people in the city. This was of course a 
matter which made no difference to our army; so in the beginning of October, 
after going through various kinds of negotiations with those in the city, the 
affair of opening the city wall and releasing the starving people took place. 
It was agreed that at a specified time each morning a boat flying a white flag 
as insignia would be sent from Hankow to receive them. 

The first opening of the city wall. took place, I think, on the third of 
October. At the opening in the wall at Wen-ch‘ang Gate two persons were 
actually crushed to death in the crowd of starving people trying to get out 
of the city. Those who did get out of the city were really a sorry sight. It 
was said that all those without reserves stored up had run out of food the 
first week. They had eaten roots, bark, cats, dogs, and rats, though they 
had not yet reached the point of eating people. Someone showed me the 
earth man-t'ou #85f,'" that those starving people ate. The outside was a sort 
of dirty-brown colored clay in which some grain husks had been mixed; in- 
side they contained a filling made of dog or cat meat. But I fear even these 
would count as first-class fare. It was of course different with those who had 
accumulated stocks. But the period of the siege was too long, and they too 
had their worries and fears. The fact was that this was the motivating force 
which compelled the opening of the city. 

At about the time of the opening of the city, the enemy had already lost 
their will to fight. The enemy soldiers in the city had reached the point 
where they had only one or two bow!s of rice gruel a day to eat. Whenever 
the men on the wall spoke to the soldiers beneath the wall, they would ask 
the latter for food and tobacco. When the soldiers beneath the wall asked 





He collected a thousand oxen, adorned them with strips of cloth, bound knives to their horns and 
tied greased rushes to their tails. He then lit the rushes and drove them into the enemy army in the 
middle of the night, following them up with a band of armed men. The enemy, nonplussed at this 
strange attack, was completely defeated. Giles, op. cit., pp. 729-730. 

16 The reference here is to Chang Hsiin §f 3 (709-757 A.D.), renowned for his heroic, though 
ultimately unsuccessful, defense of Sui-yang PHE[%} at the time of An Lu-shan’s rebellion. Jbid., 
pp. 24-25. 

7 A sort of roll or bun made of steamed leavened dough and eaten while hot. Man-t'ou usually 
contains no filling. When such a roll contains filling, it is usually known as pao-tzu 2), -$-. 
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them why they did not open the city, they would place the edge of their 
hands against their necks to indicate that their officers would chop off their 
heads. 

But their commanders, Liu Yii-ch‘un and Ch‘en Chia-mu, had sent private 
individuals to the Eighth Army to negotiate surrender terms. They de- 
manded to be allowed to return to Honan, preserving their real strength. 
They wanted the Southern Army to let them out of the city and to open a 
road by which they might retreat without being subject to attack by the 
Southern Army. But, needless to say, this demand was rejected. 

Just at this time when Ch'‘en and Liu were thinking of surrender but were 
still hesitant, one of their subordinates, a brigade commander, beat them to 
the draw and first sent someone to surrender. It was agreed that during the 
night of the ninth of October he inside would strike simultaneously with 
the forces outside and would open Pin-yang Gate to receive us. As I remem- 
ber it this brigade commander was named Liu #J, but I have forgotten his 
given name. His brigade was incorporated in the command of T‘ang Sheng- 
chih, Later when it was inaugurated as a unit at the Railway Construction 
Department down river from Wu-ch‘ang, T'ang [Sheng-chih], Teng [Tse- 
sheng], and I went to witness the administration of the oath, and each of us 
gave a speech. 

AXVIII 


When the Double Tenth!* came it ranked as an unprecedentedly glorious 
national celebration. 

A meeting ground had been arranged at Hua-shang #7 race course 
in the northern suburbs of Hankow. The time of the meeting was nine o’clock 
in the morning. The crowd of participants amounted to over a hundred 
thousand. The streaming of group, party, and national flags; the chorused 
singing of the “International,” the “Song of the Vanguard,” and the “Song 
of the Revolution’’; the shouting of slogans and of Wan-sui;!* the speeches 
to the multitude from the platform; the playing of the various bands—all 
these things turned the broad race course into a great roaring sea. 

Right in the middle of the celebration, the news arrived that Wu-ch‘ang 
had fallen. To us this was news of which we had advance knowledge, but 
to the general crowd it was unexpected. When the news was announced to 
the meeting, the frenzy of the crowd really reached its zenith. The mass 
of over a hundred thousand at once began to sway back and forth! They 


18 The 10th of October (the tenth day of the tenth month), the Chinese national holiday cele- 
brating the successful outbreak of the Chinese Revolution in Wuhan on October 10, 1911. 
1* Literally, “ten thousand years,” an exclamation similar to the English expression “Long 


live... ” 
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took off their hats, waved their flags, motioned with their fists, clapped their 
hands, and shouted at the top of their lungs. That vast angry wave seemed 
about to turn into a tidal wave and roll that mass of over a hundred thousand 
up into the void. | 

Once the angry wave had been set in motion, there was no force capable 
of bringing it to immediate rest. Originally, according to the arrangements 
for the celebration, several persons were still to speak. But these were all 
cut out—there was no longer any use for speeches—and the parade began, 
following a predetermined route. To the imperialists in Hankow’s conces- 
sions and to the imperialist-sheltered reactionary forces this was indeed a 
tremendous demonstration of strength. 

Also, the General Labor Union of Hupeh was founded on this day, and 
an inaugural meeting was held in Hankow’s Labor Union Hall. I went there 
after attending the celebration at the race course. Representatives of various 
labor unions were assembled there, together with representatives of every 
official organ and every people’s organization, who had come to convey their 
good wishes. Here was the salt of the Revolution, the locomotive of the 
Revolution. Though not so noisy and exciting as the mass meeting, what it 
gave one were impressions solid and real, like the blows of an iron hammer. 

In Wu-ch‘ang, after our troops had entered the city, Liu Yii-ch‘un was 
taken alive in the afternoon by the Fourth Army. It was nearly dusk when 
this news reached Hankow. We immediately printed leaflets for dissemina- 
tion and utilized various methods to publish the news abroad. One of the 
methods was probably thought up by [Chu] Tai-ch:ch. He ordered some 
white cloth bought, on which he wrote in large characters with red ink, 
“Liu Yii-ch‘un taken alive.” Then he wrapped it around an automobile. He 
had the car tour about the entire city of Hankow while leaflets were scat- 
tered from it. This news, and the novel method of publishing it, caused 
the crowds and the populace of the city, who had not yet quieted down 
from their frenzy, to become even more inflamed, throwing the entire city of 
Hankow into an uproar. As the car went up a street, the people would 
crowd behind and follow it. When the car, having cruised about Hankow 
once, returned to Hou-ch‘'eng Road, the throng crowded in front of the 
door of the Political Department and refused to disperse. The crowd grew 
and grew until Hou-ch‘eng Road, a very wide street, was sealed watertight 


and airtight. At the front entrance of the Political Department there opened 
up a street of fire.” 


20 Although not specifically stated in the text, probably a lantern procession was held to celebrate 


the Double Tenth and the victory atWu-ch‘ang. This would explain the reference to a “street 
of fire.” 
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This still was an effect produced by the car. 

The car was a bright red sedan which formerly had been used by Wu 
P‘ei-fu. Covered on three sides by white cloth, it so happened that the car’s 
windows were obstructed and the interior of its body could not be seen. 
Everyone thought that Liu Yii-ch‘un was shut up inside, and so they all 
wanted to wait for the car door to open so that they could catch sight of Liu 
Yii-ch'un. This was a completely unexpected result. When Director Teng 
and T‘ieh-lo-ni# came across the river that evening, it cost them a great 
deal of trouble before they arrived at the Political Department. T*ieh-lo- 
ni was greatly astonished, and he said to me, “Outside of Moscow one cat- 
not see such a crowd as this.” 


XXIX 


Eight o’clock in the morning of the next day Director Teng came to Hou- 
ch‘eng Road from the provisional headquarters of General Headquarters on 
Hsin-sheng #K4: Road, for it had been decided to hold a conference on de- 
partmental affairs at half-past eight. 

At the departmental conference were the chiefs of each division, the sec- 
tion chiefs, and the secretaries; the director was chairman. Although confer- 
ences in name, Director Teng was always sort of a military dictator at meet- 
ings where he was chairman. First he would write a few main points in his 
notebook, then he would promulgate them in the style of commands. 

The command that he now promulgated was that the entire Political De- 
partment would move across to Wu-ch‘ang and take up quarters in the old 
provincial council, and that in the future its work would especially empha- 
size peasant movements. This last was a step that indeed ought to have been 
taken, but to move the entire Political Department was something that had 
never occurred to me. My thought was to continue to use Hankow as base 
headquarters while setting up a branch headquarters at Wu-ch‘ang. For im- 

21 Wang I-shih -——-—-~{ K'ang-chan i-ch'ien ti Chung-kuo Kung-ch'an Tang HL RRUOABT ASHP 
a St EM, [The Chinese Communist Party before the War of Resistance] (Chungking: Sheng-li 
Ch‘u-pan She, 1942), pp. 22-23, gives the following names of the Russian advisers sent to China in 
the middle 1920’s during the first period of Kuomintang-Communist co-operation : Supreme Adviser 
to the Government, Borodin {if Me RE; Supreme Military Adviser, General Galens ff; adviser 
to Whampoa Military Academy, General Chi-sha-k'o J£}> ¥; adviser to the Political Depart- 
ment, T'i-t‘ich-lo-ni JE{@RHE JE; adviser t» T'ang Sheng-chih, General Tao-yech-fu B= pe 
adviser to Chang Fa-k‘uei, General Chi-te-lo-fu-ssu-chi JEG EK IIL. The same author, in his 
Ti-san Kuo-chi yit Chung-kuo 3% = (9A BRGL+ HY [The Third International and China] (Chung- 
king: Sheng-li Ch‘u-pan She, 1943), p. 22, gives the characters #EGR#MEJE for the name of the 
adviser to the Political Department. There is litti:: doubt that T‘i-t‘ich-lo-ni is the same as the 
T'ieh-lo-ni so frequently referred to by Kuo. The two works cited above are both extremely 


anti-Communist in tone, but both of them, especially the former, contain valuable material con- 
cerning the early history of the Chinese Communist Party. 
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perceptibly Hankow had already become a political center, and, being also 
the social center of the three Wuhan cities, it was a convenient place for our 
work, both the internal and the external. Moreover, the work of the Political 
Department there already had a month’s foundation. We ought not throw 
it completely away by moving to that small town of a Wu-ch‘ang, which 
was an inconvenient place for utilizing various types of work and techniques. 
Peasant movement work could be emphasized just as well in Hankow; the 
setting up of a small-scale office in Wu-ch‘ang would answer the purpose. 

When I had expressed these ideas, Tse-sheng opposed me saying, “‘Al- 
though Hankow is at present a political center, this is a temporary phenom- 
enon. Wu-ch‘ang has been captured and the political center will move to 
Wu-ch‘ang. Before long the provincial government and the provincial party 
headquarters will move across one after the other. And another thing, politi- 
cal workers ought to lead a life of hardship. If they should stay long in Han- 
kow, they might degenerate.” 

The decision was of course in accordance with his ideas. We would wait 
for the provincial council, which was serving as army headquarters for the 
Fourth Army, to be vacated and then move across the river. A few managers 
would be left behind to take care of a Hankow office, which was to act solely 
as an agency for the purchase of materials. 

After the meeting Tse-sheng crossed the river, and, having some spare 
time that afternoon, I too crossed the river. The situation in the city [Wu- 
ch‘ang] had of course not yet returned to normal. The doors of all the shops 
were closed and the inhabitants were all as emaciated and haggard as mum- 
mies. My destination was the provincial council. In the broad yard in front 
of the council many Northern Army coffins were laid out. Some bodies had 
not been encoffined until after the Southern Army had entered the city. The 
weather was still hot and the coffins were all boxes made of poor-quality 
wooden boards, so the fetor of corpses was unusually overpowering. 

When I entered the provincial council it was already nearly dark. The 
army headquarters of the Fourth Army were just in the process of moving. 
When I asked some of those in charge, I learned that it would be vacated 
by the morning of the next day. The Political Department then decided to 
move in the next day. 

At that time the captive Liu Yii-ch‘un was confined upstairs in the provin- 
cial council. An adjutant conducted me to his room. It was a little room, the 
first on the right in the first row upstairs; inside it was rather dark except for 
a lantern on a table. In a corner to the right as one entered was placed a bed 
of wooden boards. On it, with his face to the wall, Liu Yii-ch’un was curled 
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up in sleep; a servant was in attendance. When the adjutant who had led 
me in greeted him, Liu Yii-ch‘un got up from the bed and in a very courteous 
manner invited me to be seated. 

Liu [Yi-ch‘un] was both pale and fat, evidence that he had undergone 
no hardship whatever during his forty days of siege life. He was a man of 
medium build. Although a prisoner, his manner was very calm and cool, 
probably a habit acquired in his accustomed position of authority. 

The conversation that I then had with him was published next day in the 
Ko-ming Chiin jih-pao #4 '% 4 # [Revolutionary Army daily]. I began by 
flattering him, saying that being able to remain loyally at his post and being 
able stubbornly to defend an isolated city for forty days, as he had done, was 
a difficult thing to do. 

And he was very modest. He said that he was but a lowly soldier and that 
the only thing he understood was how to obey the orders of his commanding 
officer. If his commanding officer told him to defend a city, he defended it, 
and that was al! there was to it. 

“But,” I said, “the commanding officer you obey, Marshal Wu [P'‘ei-fu], 
crossed the river and ran back to Honan as soon as he had been routed from 
Ho-sheng-ch‘iao, while you by yourself perversely shouldered the burden 
of holding out and causing the two hundred thousand inhabitants of the city 
of Wu-ch‘ang to endure forty days of bitterly cruel suffering for your sake 
alone. Also, you people set fires outside Wu-sheng Gate burning countless 
’ homes, thereby causing many of the suburban residents to be without homes 
to which to return. Whatever you say, I fear this is something for which you 
must take the responsibility.” 

“In war such things are inevitable. A military man knows only how to obey 
orders, knows only how to win victories,” he replied. 

“These words of yours,” I spoke again, “I fear may not be what was in 
your heart. The mission of the military man is to protect the people. The 
command that he ought to obey is the command to protect the people. His 
need to win victories is also for the sake of the people. His mission is not to 
do the every bidding of any one individual, nor is it a thing that may be 
presumed on to butcher the people for the sake of preserving the lives of one 
or two persons and their families. I shall venture to say for you what you 
really meant. You believed that Marshal Wu would recover the ground he 
had lost and that he, for the time being, was in no danger of being defeated. 
Therefore for every day longer that you held out your merit would be very 
great and you would have an additional increment of reward.” 
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“T had no such idea. I can swear it before heaven, earth, and the gods!”’ he 
interrupted to deny. 

“You don’t have to conceal it,”’ I said. “Everyone should have this kind of 
desire. Neither you nor I are by any means saints. But, just because of this 
one desire of yours, what calamities do you think the people both inside and 
outside of the city of Wu-ch‘ang have suffered?” 

He fell silent, and when after a moment he again spoke, his voice was 
softer. ““The brains of us soldiers are very simple,” he said. “We do not have 
deep thoughts.” 

Judging from his mode of expression, it seemed as if there were thoughts 
of remorse revolving in his brain. In concluding I asked about his family. 
He said that what concerned him most was that he had an old mother who 
was over eighty years old. If by any chance the officers of the National 
Army should be willing to forgive him so that he could escape with his life 
and return home to take care of her, he would henceforth never again be a 
soldier. He wanted to be a good and obedient plain citizen. 

After this conversation with him, I came to the conclusion that he was 
very sincere and frank, apparently without any deceitfulness in his make-up, 
such a man as is very difficult indeed to find among old-style military men. 
He seemed to have derived considerable comfort from my conversation. 
When, having said all I had to say, I shook hands and took leave of him, 
he told me in a very friendly manner that he hoped to be able to see me again. 
He said that since losing his freedom all those who had come to talk with him 


had been like judges grilling a prisoner and that none had been as friendly as 
I. 


After parting with Liu Yii-ch‘un, he did finally recover his freedom in the 
summer of the following year [1927]. At that time Chang Fa-k‘uei was 
commander-in-chief of the Fourth Group Army. I was party representa- 
tive.22 We met once again at the old military governor’s headquarters. 
He still remembered me, and he still remembered our conversation that time. 
But I do not know what his circumstances were afterwards and whether or 
not he was a “good and obedient plain citizen.” 


*2 |.e., party representative with the Fourth Group Army. This office was provided for in a 
plenary session of the Kuomintang Central Executive Committee held in June, 1925. T‘ang Leang-li 
describes it as follows: “Special Party Representatives were to be appointed in the different [mili- 
tary] units; they were political officers under the Central Executive Committee, and their standing 
was to be equal to that of the Military Commanders, whose orders they had to countersign, even 
concerning purely military affairs.” T'ang Leang-li, The inner history of the Chinese revolution 
(London: George Routledge & Sons, Ltd., 1930), p. 205. 
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After moving to Wu-ch‘ang, the Political Department was quartered in 
the right half of the provincial council; the left side had to be yielded to the 
provincial headquarters of the party. The little room in which Liu Yi- 
ch‘un had been confined was opened up to become a reception room. The big 
room on its east side was the director’s office. Each of the remaining divisions 
and sections was assigned a small room. 

Early in the morning of the following day, the third day after the opening 
of the city, having some spare time I took a walk toward Pin-yang Gate 
together with an orderly and an adjutant who was comparatively familiar 
with the battlefield. That gate was the one nearest the provincial council; 
its gate towers could be seen before more than four or five minutes’ walk 
along the rough uneven street. In the ground inside and at the foot of the 
wall many holes had been dug by the Northern Army to escape from the air- 
planes. 

Upon emerging from the city, we first walked to a stretch of high ground 
on the left. The section of wall atop this elevation was comparatively low; 
this was the place chosen for scaling the wall at the time of the two night 
attacks at the beginning of September. Those who had died in battle here 
were very numerous. The corpses had been left exposed beneath the wall for 
fully forty days before being encoffined. At the time I went there the corpses 
had been already encoffined, but, having lain there for over a month, the 
grass, crushed beneath them, had decayed. Consequently the brands of hu- 
man bodies were still to be seen on the grass, some this way, some that, 
among the scattered fragments of hand grenades. 

As I stood in sad thought on that high slope, a group of Japanese reporters 
also walked up, among whom were a few I had met in Hankow. When they 
saw me, they came over to exchange amenities with me for a while and took 
many photographs. The interest of the Japanese in Chinese affairs and their 
investigation of conditions in China extended indeed to the minutest detail. 
After the Southern Army occupied Wuhan, every Japanese newspaper and 
news agency sent special correspondents to seek out information diligently 
on all sides. But I never saw a correspondent of one of our own country’s 
newspapers or news agencies in Shanghai. Apparently Chinese correspond- 
ents and reporters used only a bottle of paste, a pair of scissors, and a few 
foreign language newspapers. 

On the other side of the wall’s moat rose a hill, on the summit of which 
was a temple surrounded on all sides by a red wall. This was Ch‘ang-ch‘un 
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Temple, scene of Chi Te-fu’s death. After having looked about sadly for a 
while, I slowly walked down from the high ground, thinking to walk over to 
Ch‘ang-ch‘un Temple and pay my respects. As we were walking across the 
stone bridge over the moat, a hole appeared on the opposite side to the right. 
Pointing to it, the adjutant said to me, “That is the first tunnel that broke 
through into the moat.” 

The base for the tunneling operations had been a tea shop in the most 
forward part of the suburb below Ch‘ang-ch‘un Temple. The house had been — 
piled almost full of mud from the excavation. There were countless bullet 
scars on the roof, the walls, and in the heaped up mud. 

After standing at the opening to the tunnel for quite a while, I changed my 
mind about going to Ch‘ang-ch‘un Temple. I thought that in order to inquire 
about the spot where Chi Te-fu died and the circumstances of his dying it 
would be better to put it off a few days until Tse-sheng or T‘ieh-lo-ni had 
some free time and then to arrange to go with them. For this reason I then 
left the place and, skirting the city’s moat, walked in the direction of T‘ung- 
hsiang Gate. 

Before walking very far, a gap in the top of the wall presented itself. Point- 
ing to it, the adjutant said, ““This is where the enemy came out of the wall 
when they emerged for a night attack at the end of September. Many of the 
enemy died in that moat. Beginning yesterday, they like the others are being 
encoffined. But, since there were not enough coffins, the corpses have not 
yet all been cleared up.” 

There were still many full coffins piled up beside the moat. And, scattered 
in confusion, the as yet unencoffined corpses had rotted into shapelessness. 
A rich and powerful stench pervaded the atmosphere. 

When we reached T‘ung-hsiang Gate, we found the gate closed, and out- 
side the gate many more corpses were stretched out, some of which were 
our own men. Braving the strong stench of corpses, | walked between some 
of the bodies toward the gate. Inside the gateway too several bodies were 
stretched out, all clad in the uniform of the Revolutionary Army. Most of 
the corpses were lying with their faces to the ground. The one that moved me 
most was one that was seated on the ground and leaning against the left 
wall of the gateway. His two hands were folded and his head was bent over 
his breast. Needless to say, these brave dead had been gravely wounded and 
had crawled into this gateway to escape temporarily the enemy’s fire. But 
their wounds had been very severe and they had not even been able to 
manage crawling back to their own camp under cover of darkness, so there 
they had all starved to death, some lying down and some sitting up. When 
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I think of their excruciating pain, of their burning hunger and thirst, when I 
think of their torturing anxiety, anxiety for their own lives and for the 
families they had left behind in their native villages, I cannot restrain the 
hot tears from welling up in my eyes. But at that time my emotions did not 
run to sadness: because I thought that their death had been glorious, that their 
blood had been worth-while, that in dying they had attained fulfillment, that 
they had died without regrets—But now, seven or eight years later, as I 
write this I can only laugh bitterly to myself at my exaggerated emotions of 
that year. 

After leaving T‘ung-hsiang Gate we walked forward for another stretch 
until we reached the railway. Several gondola cars were lined up with 
sheets of steel five or six feet high standing on the side nearest the city. The 
bullet holes, some large and some small, made the steel plates appear like a 
sandy surface after a heavy fall of rain. I wanted very much to continue for- 
ward and to turn off into the city by Chung-ho Gate or Pao-an Gate; but, 
thinking that that way would be too far and that I had already consumed con- 
siderable time, I was afraid that there might be something in the Department 


for which they would want me, so I had to turn back and return by the same 
route. 


XXXI 


After moving to Wu-ch‘arg, I was incomparably more relaxed than when 
in Hankow, like a rubber band that has lost its elasticity. 

At this time, which also was the time of the beginning of my unhappiness, I 
greatly desired to resign the position I then held and return to Shanghai or 
Kwangtung and do some work that was a little more to my liking, or, if I 
should be unable to do that, simply to withdraw again to my study. 

I am now already very hazy about whatever it was I really did do in 
Wuz-ch‘ang. However, the strange thing is that I do remember one petty 
affair extremely clearly. 

The quartering of the Political Department in the old provincial council 
was a measure that had, as a matter of fact, been determined on prior to 
the siege of Wu-ch‘ang. After the opening of Wu-ch‘ang, it unexpectedly 
turned out that the Hupeh Provincial Party Headquarters was also counting 
on occupying this place. After they had gone through negotiations with 
[Teng] Tse-sheng, we had to share it with them and yield them one half. 

We had been the first to move in, and, because we were a governmental 
agency, we naturally hung the national flag from the flag pole in the center 
of the roof. After a week’s interval, the Provincial Party Headquarters also 
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moved over from Hankow, being given considerable assistance by those in 
the Department. : 

As soon as the Provincial Party Headquarters arrived, it of course 
wanted to raise the party flag.** On the day that they wished to raise it, they 
wanted the Political Department to bring down the national flag and let them 
raise the party flag in its place. The first development was a dispute among 
the low-ranking personnel, when comrades in the department came to me 
and told me not to give in under any conditions. 

Next, two men from the Provincial Party Headquarters came in great 
excitement to see me and discuss the flag-changing affair. 

I said to them, “The national flag has already been raised, and to bring 
it down again could not but be bad form. Another flag pole could be erected 
in the center of the front courtyard for the Provincial Party Headquarters’ 
party flag. That would be the best way.” 

When the two saw that I had no intention of giving in, they withdrew and 
a big general moved in. 

The new arrival was T. T was a committee member of Hupeh Provincial 
Party Headquarters and also a member of the Provincial Government; he was 
also one of the Communist members of the Kuomintang Central Committee. 
Ordinarily I was relatively respectful in my attitude toward him. 

He was very facetious and not so earnest as those two young men who had 
come at first had been. He said, ““The Party Headquarters executives are al- 
ways very slow. They don’t manage things so quickly as those of the Political. 
Department.” He hoped that we would be quick to set up another flag pole 
and give them the pole in the center of the roof. 

As a matter of fact, this was a matter which made no difference one way 
or the other, but, because I had to consider the feelings of all my comrades in 
the department, it would not do for me to be softened at the first application 
of his humor. 

Also in a facetious manner, I said, ‘“Now that the national flag has been 
raised, it would not do to tear it down without cause. If you take the position 
that the Provincial Party Headquarters is a party headquarters and above all 
government organs,*‘ the General Political Department received at the time 


% The party flag of the Kuomintang, as described above in note 1, is a twelve-pointed white sun 
on a blue background. The national flag is a red field with the party flag in the upper inside corner. 

4 “A fact of fundamental importance to remember about the Chinese government structure is the 
Party Rule established by the Kuomintang following the Northern Expedition in 1926-28. Since 
then the Kuomintang has been exercising the governing powers on behalf of the Chinese people, 
and the existing National Government is responsible to the Party. The Kuomintang’s Party Rule 
has been embodied in laws. It was provided in Article 1 of the First Organic Law of the National 
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of setting out a commission from Central Party Headquarters by which it 
has the authority to guide and also to dissolve local party headquarters, . . . ” 
Before I had finished speaking, T’s attitude stiffened into one of severity. 
He said, “If you wish to talk like that, I am also a member of the Central 
Committee!” 
I could not help laughing a bit, and saying, “You are a new translator of 
Louis XIV. Louis said, ‘I am the state,’ which you now translate as ‘I am 


>’? 


the party’. 

T took his leave, and the result was that, as suggested, a flag pole was 
erected in the front courtyard and the party flag hung from it. 

When I think of it, this affair was really silly; but at that time the majority 
of revolutionary comrades were fond of constantly stirring up this kind of 
silly fuss. They were three parts revolutionaries, seven parts bureaucrats. 

At the time of our first arrival in Hankow, a similar trivial dispute had oc- 
curred with the Municipal Party Headquarters. [Li] Te-mu had sent an 
official document to the Municipal Party Headquarters. Because the Political 
Department had received its commission from Central Party Headquarters, 
he had treated the Municipal Headquarters as a subordinate agency. After 
the document had been sent off, it returned with an appended note from the 
Municipal Party Headquarters which stated, ““This Party Headquarters is 
not in a position to accept this kind of document.” The result was that 
after we had displayed our certificate of authority from the Central Party 
Headquarters, although the Municipal Party Headquarters said nothing fur- 
ther, the feelings on both sides caused a considerable rift between the two 
agencies. Their criticism of Te-mu was especially severe; they said that he 
was too much of a bureaucrat, that he was not content with peace and quiet. 

On arriving at Wu-ch‘ang, the changing flag incident caused us to be on 
bad terms with the Provincial Party Headquarters also, and they also criti- 
cized me to others, saying, “He is too scholarly. He is not content with 
peace and calm.” 

Time passed until it was the first part of November. As the cold weather 
gradually settled down, the battle of Kiangsi was still dragging on without 
a decision being reached. Fortunately, after the capture of Wu-ch‘ang a good 
part of the mighty force that was the Fourth Army was transferred thither 
to assist. After the battle of Ma-hui-ling 4524 i, when the enemy was dealt 





Government (promulgated oa July 1, 1925) that “The National Government shall administer af- 
fairs of the nation under the direction and supervision of the Kuomintang.’ The organic law of the 
National Government has been amended many times since, but the above-mentioned provision 
remains unchanged.” The Chinese Ministry of Information, China handbook, 1937-1943 (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1943), p. 84. 
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a decisive blow, Chiu-chiang (Kiukiang) was finally occupied, early on the 
morning of the sixth, by the Southern Army. It was the evening of the 
seventh when this victorious news arrived at Wuhan. It was just on that day 
that a celebration commemorating the Soviet Russian Revolution was held. 
The news of the conquest of Chiu-chiang was received before the excitement 
of the mass meeting had died down, and, just as when the news of the capture 
of Wu-ch’ang was received during the mass meeting celebrating the Double 
Tenth, it shook all three of the Wuhan cities. 

It was on the evening of that day that [Teng] Tse-sheng telephoned me 
from Hankow and told me to prepare to go to Chiu-chiang. He said, ‘““Now 
that Chiu-chiang has fallen, Nan-ch‘ang may fall any day. Political work in 
the Kiangsi area is exceptionally urgent. I absolutely must go to take charge 
of it.” 

When I had received his command, I of course began to prepare with the 
greatest speed. To go with me I chose six comrades whom I considered capa- 
ble and essential. Li Te-mu was one of them. 

At that time between Chiu-chiang and Hankow, there was a stretch, such 
as the Huang-shih-kang area, that was still in enemy hands, so to go to Chiu- 
chiang we had to adopt a disguise. As luck would have it, there was an 
English ship which would sail for Shanghai on the evening of the eighth, so 
we decided to take passage on it. Early in the morning of the eighth we went 
across the river, bought clothing and shoes in Hankow, and transformed our- 
selves into genuine plain-clothes men. 

Because we wished to escape observation, when we boarded ship in the 
evening there were only two plain-clothes comrades to see us off, both being 
comrades who were in charge at Hankow. The conversation naturally re- 
verted constantly to the time when we first arrived in Hankow. That time 
too we had jumped into a situation where reactionary forces were still lurk- 
ing, and they both admitted that we had done a considerable amount of 
pioneer work. One of them was F, head of the Organization Department of 
Municipal Party Headquarters, who had once had a slight disagreement with 
me at a public conference because of [Li] Te-mu’s use of documents which 
put us in a position superior to them. Now he banished all ill feeling and 
very earnestly shook hands with Te-mu and me, wishing us health and good 
luck. 

After accompanying ashore those who had seen us aboard, we stood on the 
deck and by the city lights watched Wuhan begin to move before our eyes. 
At this point the ordinarily very taciturn [Li] Te-mu, who was standing at 
my side, said to himself: 
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“This time, alas, there is no Te-fu to accompany us.” 

This sentence of his just broke into the sadness that I was feeling at the 
very same moment. 

“Do you know the place where Te-fu’s coffin is being kept?’’** I asked him. 

“Comrade S knows it. I tried several times to arrange to go with him to 
see it, but before I got an opportunity, S was sent to Kiangsi.” 

“TI did not succeed even in getting to Ch‘ang-ch‘un Temple to look 
around.” 

The one attachment we felt at that time for Wu-ch‘ang seems to have 
been just this one point. Although we returned once to Wu-ch‘ang half a 
year later, I have not yet gone to see Ch‘ang-ch‘un Temple, nor do I yet 
know where Te-fu’s coffin was kept. All that floats in my brain are the 
open-air camp on the bank of the Mi-lo River, the journey through the 
mountains of Ch‘ung-yang, the weary march on the Hsien-ning road, and the 
bloody scene outside Pin-yang Gate—like a motion picture already old. 


END 


CORRECTIONS FOR PRECEDING INSTALLMENTS 


Page 5, line 1, for %& read HK 
Page 5, line 1, for about 1893 read in the autumn of 1892 
Page 5, line 2, for graduating from read attending 
Page 5, delete note 1 and substitute Kuo Mo-jo, T‘ung-nien shih-tai TERK 
[Period of my childhood] (Chungking: Tso-chia Shu-wu, 1942), p. 15. 
Page 5, note 2, line 2, for vol. 2, p. 2-82 read vol. 1, pp. 2-82 to 2-83. 
Page 6, line 18, for %& read KK 
Page 6, note 4, line 1, for vol. 2, p. 2-82 read vol. 1, pp. 2-82 to 2-83 
Page 13, line 23, for mouth’s read month’s 
Page 15, line 12, for whether to advance or halt read what to do 
Page 18, line 18, after P'u-ch'i insert $45 
Page 25, note 28, line 1, after jen-tao-chu-i insert \#R ER 
Page 32, line 23, for #& read HR 
Page 145, note 1, line 10, for XXVIII read XXVII 
Page 146, line 2, after they insert had 
Page 148, line 10, for Min-shu read Ming-shu 
Page 148, note 5, line 3, for Mt read BR 
Page 148, note 5, line 10, for 3t read 3 
Page 159, note 18, line 12, for Eighth Route Army’s read Communist 
Page 168, note 33, line 2, for JE read & 
** Pending a propitious and convenient time for burial, it is a common practice in China to place 


the encoffined body of a deceased person temporarily in a suitable place, usually a temple. On 
occasion a period of years may elapse before burial. 





EDWARD THOMAS WILLIAMS, 1854-1944 





HE passing of Edward Thomas Williams on January 27 at Berkeley, 

California, where he had long made his home in retirement, removed the 
last of a full century of Protestant missionary-linguists connected with the 
China branch of the British and American consular and diplomatic services. 
One need only recall the significant roles of Rev. Robert Morrison, Dr. 
Peter Parker, Professor S. Wells Williams and numerous less known clergy- 
men as interpreters, translators and direct negotiators of the China treaties 
to appreciate the part which Dr. Williams also played for over half a cen- 
tury. Like his distinguished predecessors, Dr. Williams made important 
early contributions to the translations of Western works into Chinese and 
Chinese works into English. His books on China enjoyed a wide esteem be- 
cause of their simple charm of style, their sympathetic portrayal of life and 
manners in China, and the faithfulness of their descriptions of Chinese in- 
stitutions. When after a life-time in missionary and official activities in 
China he accepted the Agassiz professorship of oriental languages and litera- 
ture at the University of California, he produced his two most notable 
books, China yesterday and today (1923) and A short history of China 
(1928). 

Immediately upon landing at Tientsin, North China, in July 1908, the 
present writer met Dr. Williams, who was serving as U.S. Consul-General at 
that important port. This began an intimate and high’y prized acquaintance 
for the coming thirty-six years. Born in Columbus, Ohio, October 17, 1854, 
Williams had prepared for the ministry. He was ordained in the Disciples 
of Christ Church in 1875, and served in pastorates at Springfield, Illinois 
(1875-77), Denver (1877-78), Brooklyn (1878-81), and Cincinnati (1881- 
87). The prevalent missionary urge carried him to China in 1887 in which 
activities he remained for nine years chiefly at Nanking. Thereafter he 
served the American government in China in a succession of posts of increas- 
ing importance and responsibility, as interpreter to the American Consulate 
General at Shanghai (1896-98), Chinese Secretary to the American Lega- 
tion at Peking (1901-08), and Consul-General at Tientsin (1908-09). Wil- 
liams interrupted this service while employed as translator for the Chinese 
government at Shanghai from 1898 to 1901, years of extreme political sig- 
nificance as embracing the era of the European aggressions upon Chinese 
territory, the abortive reform movement of the luckless Emperor known as 
Kuang Hsii, the resumption of de facto rule by the Empress Dowager Tz‘u 
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Hsi, and the Boxer episode. Doubtless his appointment as Chinese Secretary 
at Peking in 1901 was due to his knowledge of Chinese, a recognized sino- 
logue being needed in the post-Boxer adjustments. In 1909 Williams was 
called to Washington as Assistant Chief of the Division of Far Eastern A ffairs 
in the Department of State (1909-11), but again returned to Peking as Lega- 
tion Secretary and twice acted as chargé d'affaires August to November 1911 
and February to November 1913. In the second of these intervals Dr. Wil- 
liams represented the United States government on the occasion of the recog- 
nition of the Chinese Republic, a matter in which he took a life-long pride. 

Again recalled to Washington, Dr. Williams served as the Chief of the 
Division of Far Eastern Affairs in the Department of State from 1914 to 
1918 at the end of which period he accepted the professorship at the Uni- 
versity of California. This he held substantively until 1927, thereafter en- 
joying the title emeritus. His teaching period was again interrupted to serve 
the United States government as technical delegate to the Paris Peace Con- 
ference in 1919, and again 2s special assistant to the Department of State 
during the Conference on Limitation of Armaments and Pacific and Far 
Eastern Problems in 1921-22. In his years of retirement after 1927 Edward 
T. Williams maintained a wide correspondence, a lively and contemporary 
interest on Far Eastern Affairs, and his home in Berkeley, California, formed 
a mecca for innumerable friends and former students who continued to hold 
him in the most affectionate regard. Dr. Williams was an accomplished 
speaker and lecturer. His interest in scholarship and education was unflagging 
and his humanity embraced the people of China in a deep affection and in- 
sight. No narrow pedant, Edward T. Williams was a sinologue in the truest 
sense of the word, an authority on the language and literature and people of 
China. 

Besides the two books already noted, Professor Williams published Re- 
cent Chinese legislation (1904), The state religion under the Manchus (1913) 
as well as many special monographs and reports.* He was a member of 

* There follows below a further list of the known publications of Professor Williams supplied 
me by Mrs. Williams who retains possession of his papers and manuscripts. 


“Chinese social institutions as a foundation for Republican government.” 
Annual Report of American Historical Association for 1916. 
“The relations between China, Russia and Mongolia.” 
American Journal of International Law. 1916. 
“The origins of the Chinese.” 
American Journal of Physical Anthropology. 1918. 
“‘Japan’s mandate in the Pacific.” 
American Journal of International Law. 1933. 
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numerous societies and received two decorations from the Chinese govern- 
ment (1918 and 1936). 


Esson M. Gace 
University of Michigan 





“Japan and Jehol.” 
American Journal of International Law. 1933. 
“The worship of Lei Tsu, patron saint of silk workers.” 
Journal, N. China Branch Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. LXVI—1935. 
“Agricultural rites in the religion of old China.” 
Journal, N. China Branch Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. LX VII--1936. 
“Chinese conceptions of sovereignty in relation to the practice of extraterritoriality.” 
Nankai Social and Economic Quarterly. 1936. 
“Tibet and Her Neighbors.” 
U. of C. Publications—Bureau of International Relations. 1937. 
“Conflict between autocracy and democracy.” 
American Journal of International Law. 1938. 
“‘Worshipping Imperial ancestors in Peking.” 
Journal, N. China Branch Royal Asiatic Society. Vol. LXX. 1939. 
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How new will the better world be? By Car L. Becker. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1944. vi, 246 p. $2.50. 


The only adequate review of this book would be to quote it at length— 
preferably full length—a method not likely to be approved by the Editor of 
this Quarterly or by Professor Becker’s publisher. Although designed for the 
general public, it is full of condensed wisdom. Professor Becker attacks two 
fallacies of war psychology: the fallacy that war itself opens the way to 
utopian reconstruction and the “more dangerous” fallacy that after the war 
we can relax into “normalcy.” With incisive analysis and historical per- 
spective he exposes the uselessness of the cliché thinking that demands that 
states “abandon power politics,” give up” their “sovereignty,” “‘set up an 
international police force,”’ and “abolish imperialism,” and that Europeans 
forthwith “get out of the Far East.’ “All politics is power politics,” he 
comments dryly; and “‘it is futile” to plan the better post-war world “on 
the assumption that the sentiment of nationalism will be replaced by the love 
of mankind.” In regard to the Far East, he asks, “Why should the white 
man fight so desperately to stay in the Far East if the consequence of his 
retaining the power to stay in is that he should immediately get out?” Can 
the western powers “get out of the Far East and at the same time cooperate 
effectively with China in maintaining a durable peace” there? 

Professor Becker is willing to say that the primary purpose of the war 
“is to preserve the status quo in its fundamentals . . .”” But he has no sym- 
pathy with isolationism, appeasement, “normalcy,” or muddling. We shall 
not escape the twin evils of unemployment and war, or avoid a drift to 
fascism, without extensive international cooperation. The responsibility for 
the solution of international political and economic problems will rest chiefly 
with the United States, the British Commonwealth, Russia, and China— “‘so 
far as China can make effective her potential political power.” With them, 
“because they will have the major political power . . . they can use it wisely 
or unwisely, for good ends or bad . . . but they cannot give it up to any other 
people or transfer it to any artificially created international political organ- 
ization.” With the structural details of post-war international cooperation 
Professor Becker is not concerned: they can be evolved in the course of a 
realistic approach to specific problems. But in regard to the framework of 
possibility within which solutions can be shaped, it seems to this reviewer 
that Professor Becker says precisely what needs to be said, and says it with 
characteristic lucidity and finesse. 


Oberlin College Joun D. Lewis 
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Traditional Chinese tales. Translated by Cui-CHen Wane. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1944. 225 p. $2.75. 


Contemporary Chinese stories. Translated by Cui-CHen Wana. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1944. 242 p. $2.75. 


These companion volumes of Chinese short stories point up with extraor- 
dinary sharpness the changes in Chinese culture which have been going on in 
recent years. The traditional tales are stories to which one listens with 
wonder and delight; the modern stories are pieces of bitter “realism.’’ There 
is one story in the second volume which is obviously transitional in char- 
acter,—Yuchun by Yang Chen-sheng, published in 1924,—but otherwise the 
two groups represent two entirely different uses of literature, escape on the 
one hand, social criticism on the other. 

The twenty traditional stories range in date from about 500 A.D. to the 
sixteenth century. They reveal the favorite themes of Chinese story writers 
and story tellers of the old days,—magical mirrors, foxes who assume human 
form, demons and spirits, feats of supernatural strength, faithful courtesans, 
stories of trials and judgments. They are full of the romantic and the 
supernatural. There is little analysis of character or environment. Some of 
them are examples of stories written in the classical, others are the tales of 
professional story tellers which bear the marks of their origin upon them, 
even though they may have eventually received a little literary polishing in 
being put into written form. Mr. Wang has been concerned to provide a 
representative collection, and has therefore included some stories already 
available in translation elsewhere, as in E. D. Edwards’ Chinese prose litera- 
ture. 

To turn from Traditional Chinese tales to Contemporary Chinese stories is to 
be plunged into the thick of the Chinese literary and cultural revolution of 
recent years. Most of these stories were written in the late 1920’s or the 
early 1930's. They are frankly “propaganda,” designed to strike great blows 
at the rottenness of a social order in decay. The human race, or at least the 
Chinese portion of it, comes off very badly. Outworn institutions are shown 
laying their dead hands on men and women, to force their lives into ways of 
frustration or evoke in them positive evil. The family system, poverty, super- 
stition are denounced violently. In some cases, such as Lao She’s. The philan- 
thropist or Lusin’s What's the difference?, the weapon used against evil is 
bland irony. In many of the stories it is a savage earnestness or intense 
emotionalism. If restraint is one of the principal criteria of great art, many 
of these stories may not pass the test, but they have the effectiveness of post- 
ers and orations, pulling at the reader’s nerves and his emotions with almost 
unbearable force. It is difficult to get a comfortable night’s sleep after reading 
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Lao She’s Grandma takes charge or Chang T‘ien-yi’s Reunion. The influence 
of such occidental writers as Maupassant is clearly evident. 

In choosing the stories in this volume, Mr. Wang has looked for technical 
excellence and social significance. There are only two stories by Lusin, dean 
of all modern Chinese short story writers, because in Ah Q and others, 
translated by Mr. Wang, there is already available a representative selection 
of his writings. In these volumes Mr. Wang confirms his reputation as a 
very able translator and interpreter of Chinese literature. This reviewer can 
only wish that the brief and helpful notes upon the authors and stories in 
these two excellent volumes had been considerably expanded, so that the 
layman who turns to these books for an impression of one important form of 
Chinese literature would be better able to understand the nature and evolu- 
tion of Chinese literature as a whole and the place of the short story in it. 

Milwaukee-Downer College Merisetu E. CAMERON 


Eminent Chinese of the Ch‘ing period (1644-1912). Edited by Artnur W. 
Hume, Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office (Li- 
brary of Congress), 1943. Vol. 1. xi, 604 p. Cloth $2.25. 


The publication of the biographical dictionary edited by Dr. Hummel of 
the Library of Congress and written by over fifty Oriental and Occidental 
scholars has been awaited with great interest and anticipation. Now that the 
first volume has appeared, we find that this work contains far more than its 
modest title indicates. The work when completed (the second volume is ex- 
pected to appear this year) comprises, in the form of a collection of biog- 
raphies, alphabetically arranged, (this volume covers A through O) the best 
history of China in the Ching period. No other work exists in English with 
the profound scholarly background, the exhaustive use of source material 
which gives in so comprehensive form the personalities and events of the 
last three hundred years of Chinese development. 

The basic material used in preparing the biographies may be found in- 
dexed in the Thirty-three collections of Ch‘ing Dynasty biographies published 
in the Harvard-Yenching Institute Series in 1932, to which the Pa-ch'i T“ung- 
chih (The Eight Banner record) has been added as number thirty-four. But 
in the detailed bibliographies following each entry in the dictionary there 
is the fullest record of Chinese and foreign sources anywhere available. These 
bibliographies alone, which give the source material for further study, make 
the volume an indispensable guide and reference book in the hands of any 
student of modern Chinese history and Chinese culture. 

But the work is more than a work of reference. It is China’s modern his- 
tory revealed through the lives of the outstanding men of the time. Each 
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biography is so interwoven by cross references with the lives of other men 
that the reader is led inevitably from name to name, until he has covered the 
outstanding figures of a period or a cycle of events in which he has become 
more and more fascinated by the lucid and yet short factual style which makes 
the book such delightful reading. 

In his preface Dr. Hu Shih has not only evaluated the work done by Dr. 
Hummel, Mr. Fang Chao-ying, and the other collaborators; he has also given 
a guide to the use of the book and its material in pointing out the new light 
which these biographies have thrown on such periods as the revival of learn- 
ing under the Christian influence in the seventeenth century, of the move- 
ment of “Han learning”’ or the intellectual renaissance of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and the period of the Taiping Rebellion. The scholar from every 
field, be he interested in dynastic, military, political, or economic history, in 
intellectual, literary life, or in art or religion, will find in this book the great- 
est wealth of information. Of special interest to the reviewer was the ac- 
count of the early history of the imperial Manchu family. The clan struggle 
for control of authority after the death of the founder of Manchu power, 
Nurhachi, is presented in the life of Empress Hsiao-lieh, Prince Dorgon, and 
a number of other biographies of the early Manchu leaders. 

It is certainly rare that one is tempted to read in full a biographical diction- 
ary. But this volume with its wealth of new historical research is so much 
of a complete history in itself that it is of interest both to uninitiated new- 
comers to the field who wish to learn about China, and to students of Chinese 
affairs, who will find complete references to all source materials used and 
Chinese characters for all names mentioned. 

In his introduction, Dr. Hummel points out that the selection of over eight 
hundred names to be included in the dictionary at times leaves room for 
differences of opinion. Yet he states that a great many more names are con- 
tained in the book cited in their context with other men, which the index 
will disclose. The events cited in the biographies extend over a wider period 
of time than that bounded by 1644 and 1912. It is to be hoped that the second 
volume will soon appear to complete a work which is and will remain the 
oustanding work for reference and study on modern Chinese history. 

The field of Far Eastern scholarship is profoundly indebted to the editor, 
Dr. Hummel and his staff, who have checked, supplemented where need be, 
and edited the contributions of several score of scholars, and have them- 
selves written a large proportion of the biographies. The high standards of 
scholarship set in this volume will contribute immeasurably to the advance- 
ment of the study of modern Chinese history in the Western world. 

Franz MicHAEL 

University of Washington 
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Between tears and laughter. By Lin Yutanc. New York: The John Day Co., 
1943. 216 p. $2.50. 


This little book by Lin Yutang should be read as presenting a point of 
view rather than information or even enlightenment on Far Eastern or world 
problems. The point of view is not especially new, but, as has come to be ex- 
pected from the author, it is interestingly presented. The positive elements 
of the point of view result from a combination of negatives. The author is 
against imperialism and thus for freedom for India “‘because India stands as 
the symbol of the issue of freedom for all nations.” There is no attempt to 
examine imperialism or the problem of India or of any country brought with- 
in the frame-work of imperialism. The present war is to Lin Yutang, as to 
others, a revolutionary war. He differs from some of the others in considering 
that “this revolution is being forced by Asia upon Europe and not by Europe 
upon Asia.” (p. 19) “The emergence of Asia—and I think of Russia as half 
Asiatic—is the one greatest single fact of this war.’ It means “‘the end of the 
era of imperialism.” (p. 20) But the author seems really to mean by this that 
European imperialism in Asia is being liquidated in the present war. Another 
negative reaction is to power politics and its advocates, the geopoliticians, 
such as Nicholas Spykman, as well as to Mr. Churchill. Power politics, in 
or out of balance, and imperialism, apparently are rooted in the materialism 
of the west. “‘Materialism is the very stuff and fibre of modern thinking, which 
dominates all post-war planning and makes a philosophy of peace impos- 
sible.” (p. 61) “‘Peace is a condition where we may sell and sell abundantly. 
‘Heaven’ itself is a concrete, fireproof warehouse stocked to the ceiling with 
canned goods. For the world is now business, political business and economic 
business. . ... Who can deny that economic thinking has superseded all other 
forms of thinking, that economic issues have obscured all other issues, that 
we are thinking of nothing but applying poultices to our economic sores, and 
that our highest spiritual hope is good business and plenty of consumer 
goods for all.”” (p. 62) This economic emphasis, as well as other contempo- 
rary tendencies postulated as evils by the author, seem to him to derive in 
part from the contemporary religion of science, with its emphasis on facts, 
which are measurable, rather than on values, which are qualitative and im- 
ponderable. “All the important things of life lie somewhat outside the 
sphere of the mathematically calculable. It is the incalculables that count, 
because it is the incalculables that make us human beings and not the figures 
of machines.” (p. 74) Proceeding from the individual to society’s most press- 
ing problem: “Peace cannot be arrived at by a point ration system. The more 
blurred and indeterminate the natural boundaries, the happier the neighbors 
are. The less talk about tariff barriers, the greater the flow of trade. The more 
inexact our delegates’ ideas of population figures, the nearer we are to a peace 
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solution. The less concerned the big powers are over the undeveloped areas, 
the happier are the ‘natives.’ The less thought we spend on the diameter 
of gun barrels, the less imminent is World War III.” (p. 75) 

The alternative to “Western” materialism, imperialism, power politics 
and war, as presented, is the old essentially Chinese system of “government 
by music,”’ ritual, and propriety, dressed up with some Indian philosophical 
conceptions and verbalizations. Thus, one thread of the pattern of develop- 
ment of Europe is drawn out and discarded without examination as part of a 
pattern in favor of an even less carefully examined thread of an earlier 
Asiatic pattern. The author talks much of freedom, when he means inde- 
pendence, and of the individual as a human being, but he makes no attempt to 
analyze the concept of freedom for the individual. He assumes that if values 
(his) are substituted for methods and materials (not his and consequently 
European, in his judgment), exploitation of group by group and of individual 
by individual within the group would automatically cease. The history of 
China, past as well as present, and that of other Asiatic and of European 
countries, invalidates many of his assumptions. Thus Lin Yutang says, in 
this book, much that is widely believed. But he dresses much sense up with 
sufficient nonsense to leave this reader “between tears and laughter.”’ 


Office of War Information Harotp M. Vinacke 
San Francisco 


The road to Teheran: The story of Russia and America, 1781-1943. By Foster 
Ruea Du tes. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1944. 279 p. $2.50. 


Mr. Dulles has done for the general public one of the most useful jobs that 
could be done in writing The road to Teheran: The story of Russia and America, 
1781-1943. The publisher’s note that “Mr. Dulles, an experienced writer of 
history for the general reader, has no ax to grind” is fully borne out in the 
book and accordingly it should find a wide audience. 

Because the book is designed to give a panoramic view of a century and a 
half of world history in the short compass of 279 pages, it does not bring 
forward anything new and startling from the point of view of historians. 
Nevertheless, the book is exceedingly scholarly in its standards. Mr. Dulles 
had drawn heavily on his knowledge of sources on American history; indeed 
his book rests exclusively, he says, on the American version of the history of 
American-Russian relations. He has livened up the greatly condensed history 
by quotations from diplomatic correspondence, letters and diaries of leading 
figures. Nor does he neglect the factor of public opinion, so important in 
American diplomatic history. He quotes frequently from the American press 
on the important events. 

For the student, the inclusion of a chapter on bibliography is very helpful 
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and makes amends for the omission of footnotes in the text required by the 
popular nature of the book. 

One of the most interesting chapters deals with the Russo-Japanese war, 
tor this one period in which Russian and American interests threatened to 
clash was the era of Teddy Roosevelt’s call to America’s “‘Manifest Des- 
tiny”’ and of Russia’s march to an ice-free port in the East. The rival imperial 
ambitions momentarily conflicted but subsequently subsided as both countries 
returned to their paramount concern with domestic affairs. 

Mr. Dulles, in discussing Roosevelt’s part in the Portsmouth negotiations, 
takes the view that Roosevelt never took Russia’s part in the negotiations 
but rather sought to maintain a balance of power between Japan and Russia. 
Soviet scholars go even further in holding that at Portsmouth Roosevelt suc- 
ceeded in making the terms more favorable to Japan than would otherwise 
have been the case. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Dulles has comparatively little space to devote to 
other interesting periods in the Far East where American and Soviet diplo- 
macy came in contact despite the absence of diplomatic relations. 

In treating the recent years, Mr. Dulles does not gloss over the areas of 
friction: he enumerates most of them—but again he has shown a great fa- 
cility for writing on most controversial subjects without injecting his per- 
sonal judgment of the rights and wrongs. 

After reading Mr. Dulles’ quick survey of American-Russian relations, 
one should return to his introductory chapter in which he summarizes and 
analyzes the curious history in which two countries, bound by a community 
of interest, have time and again been pulled apart by ideological antipathies. 
In times of crisis they have always drawn close together so that the present 
rapprochement won at so great a cost to both countries conforms “‘not only 
to the immediate but also to the long-term interests of the two nations.” 
Mr. Dulles, therefore, characterizes the Teheran Conference as “‘both con- 
firmation of the past and promise for the future.”’ His straightforward his- 
torical account makes this conclusion more impressive and convincing than 
do the “psychological’’ or complicated “‘logical” arguments now being ad- 
duced by others to prove the same contention. 

The American Russian Institute Harriet L. Moore 


Bataan: The judgment seat. By Atuison Inv. New. York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1944. 395 p. $3.50. 


This book is the diary of a trained intelligence officer who participated in 
the organization and experienced the defeat of the heroic defense of Bataan. 
It appears to be a conscientious, unpretentious, factual record of his observa- 
tions from May 1941, until the day when he left the Philippines as a member 
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of MacArthur’s party. In the wider sense of the word the diary is a document 
and will probably serve as a reference in any future inquiry into the sad con- 
ditions of the military defense of the Philippines. It is also source material 
for the military historian. 

For the student of the position of the United States in the Pacific it is 
difficult to realize that that position was based in the past on prestige only. 
There was no military support for that position, and there was apparently no 
intention of building it, at least, not until long after the outbreak of the pres- 
ent World War. The first attempt to build a genuine military force on the 
Philippines was made by sending General Claggett’s party, which included 
Ind, to the Philippines in May 1941. 

Up to that time the Philippine Station was what Ind calls a place for re- 
tiring officers. There was not a single militarily acceptable airfield on the 
Philippines. Whatever was there had no antiaircraft protection at all. There 
was no single underground shelter. The plan for the defense of the Philip- 
pines was inadequate or inadequately carried out. The Ordnance Depart- 
ment, more foresighted than other departments, had ammunition stored on 
Bataan. Other equipment, however, was lacking or totally absent as in the 
case of aviation fuel. 

In the face of these conditions the story of the improvised aerial defense of 
Bataan under Colonel George is one of the greatest heroic tales of American 
ingenuity, courage, and endurance. It is true, the Japanese smashed most of 
our planes on the Philippines some time after Pearl Harbor. It is also true 
that the defenders found that the Japanese bombers were faster than our 
fighters. The defenders finally gave up for lack of food. The last stage of the 
defense was fought with three obsolete planes; yet, the defense lasted several 
months. It makes the reader wonder what would have happened if the 
Philippines had been equipped with a couple of thousand planes and proper 
airdromes. Is the thesis that the Philippines cannot be defended in case of 
war still valid in the face of that struggle? 

The book limits itself to a description of the military situation alone. Ind 
shows that the Japanese had a considerable number of supporters among the 
population. An analysis of the political situation in the Philippines at the 
time of the outbreak of war, reaction of natives, effects of Japanese propa- 
ganda, reaction to American defeat, etc., would have complemented well the 
military analysis. 

The State University of Iowa F. K. ScHAEFER 
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My life with the enemy. By Puytus Arcatt. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1944. viii, 290 p. $3.00. 


Paradox isle. By Carnot Bacue. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1944. 184 p. 
$2.50. 


Argall’s My life with the enemy is an informative and skilfully written 
book, giving an insight into the life and thoughts of the Japanese. For twenty- 
five years, excepting five years at the University of Toronto, Canadian-born 
Phyllis Argall lived in Japan and Formosa. 

As a teacher in a missionary school in Formosa, the author observed that 
while having instituted improved living conditions, the Japanese ruled the 
colony as hard, often cruel masters, for the benefit of Japan, as an auxiliary 
to her war effort. In 1938 she saw in China and Manchukuo the working of 
the policy of “‘pax Japonica.” Japan did not have to learn from Germany the 
art of treaty violation, undeclared wars, quisling governments, and blitz and 
consolidation. The author claims that Admiral Nomura and Foreign Minister 
Tani stated in private conversations that had Britain and America united 
against Japan in 1931, they could have blocked her plans of aggression. 

Between 1939 and December 8, 1941, the author was a correspondent in 
Tokio for English newspapers and was managing editor of the Japan news- 
week. This anti-axis, anti-totalitarian weekly was founded in 1938 by an 
American with the express purpose of promoting the betterment of Japanese- 
American relations. In a lively chapter, “Can I print that?”’ the author relates 
the nerve-racking experiences encountered by the editors in trying to dodge 
the gendarmes—the dreaded Japanese Gestapo—the six censorships, and the 
fifth column of the German embassy. Chiefly objected to by the Japanese 
censors were articles, editorials, even cartoons, expressing pro-Americanism, 
the condemnation of methods of force, anti-Nazi fascism, and anti-Hitlerism. 
Even editors of Japanese “‘liberal newspapers” “did time most of the time.” 

The author believes that the God-Emperor is himself ruled by the reac- 
tionary, chauvinistic war lords. The Navy has been more moderate and op- 
posed to a war with the United States. What about Admiral Yamamoto and 
his ilk? Saburo Kurusu was sent to Washington to gain time for war prepara- 
tion. 

The author devotes the last few chapters to her arrest after Pearl Harbor 
on charges of revealing secrets injurious to Japan. Following six months of 
solitary confinement, she underwent an inquisition by the gendarmes, the 
procurator, and finally the court trial which sentenced her to eighteen months 
of hard labor with a three year stay of execution. Through the good office of 
Ambassador Grew, she was repatriated on the Gripsholm in June, 1942. 

Miss Argall considers the Japanese a tough, fatalistic, fanatical fighter. In 
Japan, human life is cheap; national life is all-important. We must destroy 
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his dangerous philosophy of life. The white man, however, must abandon 
his arrogant attitude toward the colored races of the Orient. 

Paradox isle is a colorful collection of experiences and impressions of Carol 
Bache’s fourteen years residence in Japan. The original manuscript which 
was smuggled out in the last diplomatic pouch was burned in Corregidor. 
When exchanged and returned to America in 1942, after six months in an 
internment camp in Yokohama, Miss Bache rewrote the book. 

Skilfully the author analyzes the mentality of the Japanese, high and low, 
as displayed in their daily life. She finds the Japanese reserved and suspicious; 
immature and sophisticated; crafty and idealistic. Their popular historical 
plays depicting loyalty, treachery, and revenge express something permanent 
in the Japanese character. She finds many similarities between the experiences 
of our first “Ambassador” Townsend Harris in 1858 and those of Ambas- 
sador Grew in 1941-1942. Both authors considered themselves living ina Jap- 
anese prison. Both books are well worth reading. 


Oregon State College JosepH W. ELison 


God, Mammon, and the Japanese: Dr. Horace N. Allen and Korean-American 
relations, 1884-1905. By Fred Harvey Harrington. Madison, Wisconsin: 
University of Wisconsin Press, 1944. x, 362 p. $3.75. 


In the book Prof. Harrington describes the activities of Dr. Horace Allen 
in Korea and in the United States during the period 1884-1905. Dr. Allen, 
an Ohioan, came first to Korea as a missionary, after an unsuccessful attempt 
to establish himself as such in China. But events soon turned his attention to 
other fields. He became a physic‘an to the Korean court and adviser to the 
king, took part in all kinds of intrigues, led the first Korean Mission to the 
United States, became a secretary to the American Legation in Seoul and, 
later, its minister, in which capacity he served until March 1905. 

He was a great friend of American business and tried to get for it conces- 
sions; in the political field he was a partisan of Korea’s independence, being 
of the opinion that it would serve best American business interests. For this 
reason he opposed China, when Peking tried to impose a protectorate upon 
Korea, helped Russia and opposed Japan. But he had no special love for the 
Koreans, having to carry on his work chiefly through court intrigue. If 
Japan would have been kind to American business he could easily have 
espoused her cause (as he tried several times), but Japan was not accommo- 
dating. His Seoul policy ran contrary to the pro-Japanese policy of the State 
Department in Washington and he was retired. 

The author divides his book into three parts (1) Allen’s activities as a mis- 
sionary and for the missionaries—for God; (2) Allen’s activities as a pro- 
moter of the American business interests for| Mammon; (3) and his activities 
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in the world of politics—his struggle with (or for) the Japanese. We believe 
that this division is unfortunate, because these three fields were closely con- 
nected in Allen’s work. The reviewer also believes that the author exagger- 
ates Allen’s business interests. As a missionary he did not convert one native. 
The direct help he gave to the missionaries in his advisory and diplomatic 
capacity, of course, cannot be measured, yet the French missionaries suc- 
ceeded without such a protector and there is no doubt that, whoever was the 
American representative on the place, the missionary work would have ad- 
vanced. As a promoter of business interests he has to his credit only one big 
success, that of securing the Unsan gold mining concession. All others were 
tiny affairs—the railway concession of twenty-six miles (and even this lost 
to the Japanese), the trolley and lighting franchises, the first office building 
in Seoul—all of which sounds more imposing on paper than in reality. 

In respect to politics Professor Harrington appears to be of the opinion that 
it was a mistake to prevent the assertion of the Chinese protectorate over 
Korea which alone could save Korea. Such a point of view is hardly defen- 
sible. The Chinese protectorate would have saved Korea no more than it 
saved Annam from the French occupation, while the assertion of Korean 
independence, even of short duration, yet may be of great service to Korea 
in the future. The Japanese reign of forty years may appear later only as a 
short interlude, and here, we believe, lies Allen’s great service to Korea. 

The reader should not try to find in the book the description of the state 
and development of Korea of those days (except for the worn-out description 
of Koreans as dirty, dishonest, unable to understand what the independence 
of a country means, etc.). With few exceptions, no use is made of Japanese 
and Russian materials. The work is not free of certain exaggerations such 
as ‘“The Chinese immigrants poured into Korea” (in 1884!), blood flowed in 
the streets, Unsan is “the richest gold mine on the continent of Asia,” “Japan 
had forty thousand fishermen off the Chosen coast,” etc., etc. 

Yet all this does not mean that the book is devoid of interest or importance. 
The author has rendered a great service to specialists by his wide use of the 
State Department’s papers and those of Allen himself; his picture of mission- 
aries’ connections with Mammon, that of concession hunting and of the part 
played by diplomacy in this unsavory business with the aid of bribes, com- 
missions, and political pressure, is excellent; his language is forceful, and the 
book will be read with pleasure not only by the specialist but also by the 
general reader. 


Oregon State College ANDREW GRAJDANZEV 
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The Russian fur trade 1550-1700. By Raymonp E. Fisner-(““The University 
of California Publications in history,” Vol. XXXI). Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1944, pp. 275. $3.00. 


The history of the fur trade and its relation to the general economic de- 
velopment of Europe is of sufficient importance in itself to warrant serious 
attention. But it also provided the motive for the opening up of Siberia and 
was a major factor in the early commercial intercourse of Russia with Persia, 
China, and the Central Asiatic khanates. All these are dealt with adequately 
if not exhaustively by Dr. Fisher. The printed sources have been drawn on; 
the writer has also scanned a large number of contemporary records, mono- 
graphs as well as much periodical literature. From this impressive array of 
material a very useful handbook has emerged. 

Perhaps the most significant contribution is the insight afforded into the 
working of Russian autocracy on its economic side, especially during the 
seventeenth century. The conditions of life and the methods of production 
and distribution in Russia differed from those prevailing in western Europe. 
There, ready access to the sea and unique opportunities for trade led to the 
development at an early date of an enterprising and adventurous middle class, 
unhampered by political control. Hence the growth of the ideals of economic 
and political freedom for the individual. In Muscovite Russia, the hand of 
the state lay heavy on all classes; none, least of all the merchants, could do 
without the protection, or evade the control, of the state. 

The fur trade had played a major role in the history of Kiev and Novgorod. 
It continued to fill the center of the stage in Muscovite Russia down to the 
end of the seventeenth century when it began to suffer from the competition 
with North America, and in particular with the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
But by that time the husbandman had supplanted the fur-trader in Siberia. 

Not the least interesting part of the story is the manner in which the fur- 
trade, in its search for hitherto untapped fur resources, promoted the explora- 
tion of the north Pacific. Here, however, the system that combined private 
enterprise with government monopoly and control was scarcely adapted to 
transmarine possessions in the New World. The Russian was forced to 
compete on equal terms with the nationals of western countries and the state 
was forced to modify the older methods of exploitation. In the light of the 
novel conditions it was decided to draw on the experience of these countries 
for new techniques. The result was the organization of the Russian-American 
Company for which the English East India Company served as a prototype. 
The ultimate decision to withdraw from this field indicates that the results 
were far from satisfactory. 

Some minor defects of the book might have been eliminated with more 
careful revision. Repetition is fairly common, and careless writing has ob- 
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scured the sense of a number of passages. Amid the imposing amount of ma- 
terial contained in the bibliography and cited in the footnotes, it is difficult to 
find one’s way. Long series of symbols tend to discourage the reader unduly. 
One could also wish that the writer had given some guidance by indicating 
the exact nature of the material or its relative value. The transliteration of 
Russian words and names has been consistent, but some may question forms 
such as iasak instead of the commoner form yassak. One is compelled to ask, 
“Could not the somewhat excessive use of Russian words have been 
avoided?”’ While each term is somewhere defined, perhaps a general glossary 
to which the reader could turn at any moment would have been preferable to 
the method by which he must refer to the original passage in the text where 
the explanation is given. 

It is hardly to be expected that where so much material is handled slips 
will not occur. One such slip seems to have been made on page 192 where the 
author refers twice to “‘wildcat’”’ skins as an object of trade with the Dutch 
merchants in the seventeenth century. Surely this is a mistake for “lynx,” the 
name reserved for the northern member of this family which is an inhabitant 
of the coniferous forest, and whose skin is one of the most common commer- 
cial furs of Siberia. 

University of Oklahoma Stuart R. Tompkins 


New Zealand: A working democracy. By Watter Nasu. New York: Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce, 1943. ix, 335 p. appen. i-vi. $3.50. 


After diplomatic relations between the United States and New Zealand 
had been established for a year, Mr. Walter Nash arrived in Washington as 
New Zealand’s first minister to this country. He is perhaps the ablest and 
most widely known of the New Zealand statesmen, respected abroad as well 
as at home. For ten years previous to the assumption of governmental power 
by the Labor Party in New Zealand he had been the national secretary of 
that Party; and in the new Labor government he held the influential post of 
minister of finance. In addition, he played a conspicuous role in the formation 
and passage of those far-reaching reform measures which set the financial, 
economic and social institutions of New Zealand upon a firm and prosperous 
foundation. 

This volume is not, however, a scientific treatise on government, or state 
socialism. It is simply a straight-forward account by an intelligent and able 
statesman of the manner in which a successful social democracy was estab- 
lished in his country. Any student, or thoughtful reader, who is interested in 
recent developments in the “World down Under,” in the workings of a real 
democracy, or in the social activities with which all nations will have to deal 
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in the future, will be well rewarded by a careful perusal of this well-written 
and thoughtful volume. 

The author divides his work into three parts: ““New Zealand, its land, its 
people and its working democracy’’; “New Zealand at war” and the “Re- 
flections of a New Zealander” on world organization and post-war re- 
construction. He supplements the first two sections with appendices showing 
hospital, medical and monetary benefits and national expenditures under 
social security in New Zealand, and demonstrating how the Labor govern- 
ment utilized efficiently the man-power and resources of the state to aid the 
United Nations in World War II. The splendid part tnat the Dominion is 
taking in the present conflict through the bravery of its soldiers and the effi- 
ciency of its battalions should be universally recognized. But the fact must 
not be overlooked that this striking and brilliant service would not have been 
possible, if the Labor government of New Zealand had not carried through 
successfully its re-organization plans and certain preparations in anticipation 
of war. In the chapters on “World organization” and “Post-war recon- 
struction” the author gives an excellent summary of what should be the main 
objectives of the United Nations in the formation of the new order and a 
better world after the war—with special reference to the problems of the 
Far East and the Pacific, based on the leadership of a new and progressive 
Chinese Republic. 

The need for a sound, independent and progressive social democracy in 
New Zealand was based on two theories: “it pays a nation to develop a 
healthy, happy and well-educated people,” as Mr. Nash puts it, and every 
nation needs security, a relatively high standard of living, a sound budget, 
and financial and economic freedom to work out its own problems. The work 
of financial, economic and social reform under the Labor government was 
based on the fundamental principles of self-help, collective planning and co- 
operative organization for production and distribution. Mr. Nash summa- 
rizes the basic principles of the political philosophy of the Labor Party 
leaders, as follows: ““The first charge on a nation’s wealth should be the care 
of the old because they have worked in their earlier and fruitful years to 
make it possible for us to enjoy the standards we enjoy today, of the young 
because unless we care for them, the future will not be provided for, of the 
ailing because they cannot care for themselves: after making this provision, 
those who render useful services are entitled to the full fruits of their labor: 
our resources must be so organized as to ensure the maximum production of 
useful goods and services and their availability to those who render useful 
service, so that all may enjoy good standards of life, with security and 
leisure.”’ 


The reform measures of the Labor Party were put into operation through 
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the enactment of six major bills: the Reserve Banking Amendment Act, the 
Primary Products Marketing Act, the Mortgagers and Lessees Rehabilitation 
Act, the State Advances Corporation Act, the Social Security Act and the 
general Rehabilitation Act. In other words, this experiment in social de- 
mocracy was based primarily and fundamentally upon a complete reorgani- 
zation of the whole economic, fiscal and social fabric of the Dominion, the 
formation of a sound national budget and the establishment of national 
cooperative organizations in both production and distribution. There was no 
place in this scheme for doles for the slothful, for laggards or for aid to the 
political schemer. Every able-bodied citizen must do his part and contribute 
his share in the national effort to promote the welfare of all the citizens and 
of the state. Fortunately, the execution of these reform measures was placed 
in the hands of able, unbiased leaders without personal, political ambition, but 
devoted to the service of their people and their country. The sound and broad 
program met the approval of all political parties and every shade of thought 
in the Dominion. Even labor unions and the working man were made to 
feel that while their interests were being protected, they had certain obliga- 
tions and duties toward the state and its citizens, and they have measured up 
to these obligations and duties. 


NorMan Dwicut Harris 


Peoples of Southeast Asia. By Bruno Lasker. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1944. 288, x p. $3.00. 


In recent years the Institute of Pacific Relations has sought to acquaint the 
American public with the peoples and problems of the Pacific area. The 
present volume is a part of that program. Its name, Peoples of Southeast Asia, 
is somewhat misleading, since it contains very little specific data on any 
tribe or people; rather it seeks to be a “guide to the minds and ways of life.” 
To accomplish this aim it skips from Moi to Thai, from Malay to Burman, 
and from Khmer to Cham. Despite local differences, the author considers the 
whole area as something of a unit—an area which must be understood if 
there is to be a satisfactory adjustment to the post-war world. He gives inci- 
dents in the lives of the farmers, merchants, and craftsmen of many areas in 
an attempt to show the conflict between old and new, as well as ways of 
developing from old roots. 

The most valuable part of the book is that in which Mr. Lasker discusses 
colonial problems and the possibility of regional collaboration. He raises 
many questions—the causes of poverty in a land of plenty; landlordism; the 
inability of the peasant to take advantage of rising prices; new needs and 
desires; the role of tradition; effects of imperialism; foreign investments; 
social discrimination, and other topics. He makes clear the need of a sympa- 
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thetic understanding if there is to be a permanent and satisfactory adjustment 
to a new order. 

What is to be done with the one hundred and fifty million people of the 
Asiatic tropical regions? These are the people of “the unchanging East” who 
actually are changing with unbelievable rapidity. Mr. Lasker does not sug- 
gest a sudden dissolution of existing colonial regimes, but he is certain 
the old imperialistic ideas must give way. He realizes the dangers of na- 
tive class rule before the masses can be trained to participate in self-gov- 
ernment, yet he has high hopes for these people once the causes of ill- 
health and mental lethargy are removed. While cautioning against ‘too 
sudden and all inclusive change from one political status to another,” he 
warns against undue prolongation of the transition stage between wardship 
and self-determination. 

It is a thoughtful book recommended to all who have an interest in a post- 
war world beyond our own horizon. 


University of Chicago Fay-Cooper Cote 


The future of South-East Asia: An Indian view. By K. M. Panikkar. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1943. 126 p. $1.75. 


Kalavam Madava Panikkar, historian, statesman, author, presents here 
the arguments for a free and stable government in India as prerequisite for 
security in Southeast Asia. The problem of India, therefore, must first be 
solved. The author rejects the federal solution and urges a strong central 
government as the only possible alternative. However, this requires a new 
integration through an organic relationship of two independent States, 
Pakistan and Hindustan, working jointly and with Britain, especially in the 
matter of foreign policy and defense. Burma, under Japanese occupation, as 
is being demonstrated right now, constitutes a serious menace to India. An 
independent Burma, united with the Indian States for defense and economy— 
a Triune Commonwealth—is the solution recommended. It is not the with- 
drawal of Britain that the author demands, but he advocates a transition from 
control to friendly and voluntary association. 

Thailand’s weakness, the author points out, was the source of her present 
disaster—and ours. This country, he insists, must be “strengthened in every 
way possible under international prozsction and a guarantee.” It is expected 
of Thailand that it will help in the expulsion of Japan and then reorganize its 
government, during which period it will be under Allied occupation. After 
Allied withdrawal it will assume full equality. 

Annam and Cambodia are to recover authority. France is to be the pro- 
tective power in the region, carrying out its mission civilisatrice. ““The French 
spirit is one which Asia can ill afford to lose.” 
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“The problem of South-East Asia is predominantly a problem of the 
Netherlands East Indies,” remarks the author. But the Dutch government 
has already made its decision to form a United Kingdom, with Indonesia as 
an equal partner. This solution fits in perfectly with the plan here advocated: 
India, strong pillar of security in the West; Indonesia, its firm prop in the 
East. 

“Fairly analyzed,” writes Mr. Panikkar in conclusion, “it will thus be 
seen that the structure proposed for South-East Asia guarantees the security 
and the conditions of political freedom which are essential for a satisfactory 
settlement. It will give to the area the opportunities of enjoying the Four 
Freedoms in a manner they never could before. It will erect in the East a new 
citadel of peace, based on racial equality, economic freedom, political inde- 
pendence and a permanent cultural association with the West.” 

It cannot be denied that the organization here proposed is attractive and 
should be given equal consideration with such alternative proposals (dis- 
missed rather lightly by the author) as a federation of Southeast Asia exclu- 
sive of Burma, or of a temporary international administration during which 
native leadership can be trained to take over eventual government. 


Indiana University Tuomas A. SEBEOK 
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China handbook, 1937-1943. A comprehensive survey of major developments in 
China in six years of war, compiled by the Chinese Ministry of Information (New 
York: Macmillan Company, 876, lxxv, xv p., $5.00) is a very useful volume. It 
covers a wide range of topics, from figures as to annual rainfall to a Chinese Who’s 
Who, although facts and figures which might be of use to the enemy are omitted. 
It is packed with texts of government regulations and statistical tables, as one ex- 
pects such a handbook to be. In one respect the buyer should beware. On contro- 
versial matters, the editors have hewed strictly to the Kuomintang line. The his- 
torical survey of China (p. 17-25) and the brief history of the Kuomintang (p. 39- 
41) both draw the veil of complete silence over the presence of Russian advisers to 
the Kuomintang in the mid-1920’s and over the very existence of a Chinese commu- 
nist party. This piece of party piety and propaganda gives the statement that “The 
Sian Incident in December, 1936, showed Chinese solidarity” (p. 23) a curiously 
cryptic quality. Under the heading of Kuomintang relations with other parties there 
is a brief section (p. 49-51) concerning the Chinese communist party. The tone of 
this section is indicated by the statement that “Though the 8th Group Army has 
caused numerous disturbances in the northern provinces since 1937, the National 
Government, with a view to preserving national solidarity in the face of a brutal ag- 
gressor, has shown the greatest forbearance and leniency in dealing with the ex- 
Communist troops.” (p. 51) This tendency to stress the virtues of the Kuomintang 
appears at many other points throughout the volume. 

The editor-in-chief, Hollington K. Tong, states that “(China Handbook has been 
planned as a periodical! publication, though not necessarily an annual.”’ The next edi- 
tion will contribute more to real knowledge of China and will be regarded with 
greater confidence by its users if it devotes itself to conveying information and does 


not attempt to impress upon Occidentals the official Kuomintang version of Chinese 
affairs. 


Behind the open door: The story of American Far Eastern relations by Foster Rhea 
Dulles is the sixth in the series of textbook pamphlets issued by the American 
Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations (St. Louis: Webster Publishing Com-_ 
pany, 1944.92 p., 40¢). Like its predecessors, it is meant for use in high schools. It 
surveys in rapid and readable style the development of American activities and inter- 
ests in Eastern Asia. In an account at once so brief and so broad, over-simplification 
is almost unavoidable, but there are a number of generalizations and omissions which 
should perhaps be questioned. In discussing the origins of the Anglo-Chinese war, 
should one say that, “The British had insisted on their right to bring opium into 
China” (p. 8)? Is it advisable to omit all mention of the Dutch trade with Japan in 
the Tokugawa period (p. 22)? Had Townsend Harris no “black ships” to back up 
his demands (p. 25)? He certainly had no American naval strength at hand, but he 
could and did use the threat of the British and French forces then in conflict with 
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China with great effect. The statement is made that “in the 1890’s Japan was able 
to take over complete control of her own affairs” (p. 28), but what about the 
treaty tariff, which lasted till 1911? Will a high school student get a fair impression 
of the genesis and sanctions of the “Open Door” notes when no mention is made of 
the attitude of the British government toward them (p. 51)? However, despite such 


minor flaws, the pamphlet as a whole measures up to the standard set for the series 
and should be very useful. 


A revised edition of Japan: A short cultural history by G. B. Sansom (New York, 
D. Appleton Century Co., 1944, viii, 554 p., $5.00) has just appeared. The author 
modestly states in his preface that the revision is a less extensive one than he had 
hoped to perform, but every student of Japanese history will be grateful for another 
edition of what is perhaps the best historical survey of Japan in the English language. 
The first chapter, on the origins of the Japanese people, has been rewritten, an ap- 
pendix of critical notes has been added, and the bibliography has been omitted. Physi- 
cally, the volume, which conforms to government regulations as to book manufac- 
ture, is far less impressive than the first edition. It is of smaller size and, while still 
illustrated with line drawings, omits photographic plates. 


Independence for colonial Asia: The cost to the Western World, by Lawerence K. 
Rosinger (New York: Foreign Poicy Association, 1944, 14 p., 25¢. Foreign Policy 
Reports, Feb. 1, 1944, Vol. xix, No. 22) poses the vital but seldom asked question, 
“How much will it cost the metropolitan countries to give up their empires in the 
East?”’ Mr. Rosinger analyzes critically the customary arguments for the idea that 
colonies do not pay and attempts to estimate the profits for the owning country in 
the case of each of the colonial empires in the East. In discussing the future of im- 
perial rule, he points out that after this war, the colonies may be both less valuable 
and more difficult to maintain. 

Independence he assumes will eventually come, and it can only be hoped that it 
will come by an evolutionary process and with a minimum of bitterness. The real 
wealth of the East, after all, lies in its vast population which could provide an im- 
mense field for investment and trade if standards of living were raised. Mr. Rosinger 
suggests tentatively that perhaps the answer to the problem lies in developing after 
the war an expanding world economy in which “the metropolitan governments will 
feel free to abandon outmoded colonial arrangements, with confidence that they 
can make the adjustments such a course of action would entail.” The pamphlet in- 
cludes an interesting note on Chinese economic interests in Southeast Asia by K. D. 
Ringwood and Lawrence K. Rosinger. 


The future of colonial peoples, by Lord Hailey (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1944, 62 p., $1.00) provides background for consideration of the problems of 
colonial areas in the post-war world. The author deals only with “countries whose 
administration is now directly controlled by an external power,” from which cate- 
gory he excludes India. He analyzes the major influences which bear on the control- 
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ling powers in regard to colonies to-day and traces, through the growth of the 
humanitarian movement, the idea of economic equality in colonial trade and Marx- 
ism, the makings of the present prevailing attitudes toward imperialism. He then 
examines briefly the present policies of the controlling powers, stressing the tend- 
ency of British colonial government to prepare for “responsible self-government.” 
He says that he has tried to take as objective a view as possible of the British system, 
but that the record is one in which the British people “takes pride, and not without 
reason.” The discussion concludes with a statement of three possible formulas for 
the handling of colonial regions after the war: (1) direct administration of depend- 
encies by some international body (2) supervision of colonial administration by an 
international body (3) the creation of regional councils dealing with groups of 
colonies which can suitably be combined for such purposes. Lord Hailey inclines to 
this third choice. This brief essay contains the essence of the attitude of careful, ex- 
perienced, and liberal British colonial administrators. 


The Committee on Far Eastern Studies of the American Council of Learned 
Societies and the Committee on Intellectual Cooperation with China have performed 
a valuable service for all students of Chinese history and culture by reprinting for 
distribution outside of China two recent issues of the English edition of the Quarterly 
bulletin of Chinese bibliography. (Chungking: The Chinese-American Institute of 
Cultural Relations and the National Library of Peiping, New Series, Vol. II, Nos. 
1-2, June, 1941, 112, vi p.,$1.00: New Series, Vol. III, Nos. 1-2, March—June, 1943, 
94 p., $1.00.) The leading article in the June, 1941 issue is a discussion of “China 
in the English Literature of the Eighteenth Century,” by Ch‘ien Chung-shu. In the 
March-June, 1943 number are: “Work of the Academia Sinica, 1937-1942,” by 
Yeh Chi-sun; “Progress of political reform in war-time China,” by Chen Chi-mai; 
and “Industrialization in post-war China,” by Dr. W. H. Wong. Particularly im- 
portant are the bibliographical sections of both issues. They list and comment on 
new books and periodicals in Chinese and in Western languages, government pub- 


lications, and translations into Chinese. There are also interesting sections of notes 
and news. 


Cooperation for what? United States and British Commonwealth, by F. R. Scott (New 
York: American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, 64 p., 25¢) is Number 11 
in the I. P. R. pamphlet series. In it Professor F. R. Scott, national chairman of the 
Canadian Cooperation Commonwealth Federation, analyzes the past history, pres- 
ent conditions, and future prospects of cooperation between the United States and 
the member communities of the Commonwealth, stressing the fact that it “can be 
realistic and useful only if it fits into and supports a policy of world collaboration.” 


The pamphlet is at once broad in range and careful and intelligenc in its generaliza- 
tions. 


The people of the U.S.S.R. (New York: The East and West Association, 1944, 
28 p. 30¢) is like the pamphlets on The people of China and The people of India which 
the East and West Association has already issued for use in schools. This pamphlet 
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differs from its predecessors in size and shape but follows their pattern in content. 
It presents essential information about the Soviet peoples under three headings,— 
“An introduction to the peoples of Russia,” “How do the Russians express them- 
selves?” and “How did the Soviet Union come to be?” There are topics for investi- 
gation and suggestions for reading. 


Philosophies of China, by Wang-tsit Chan (New York: Philosophical Library, 
1944(?), 30 p.) is reprinted from Twentieth century philosophy, edited by Dagobert D. 
Runes. The author portrays contemporary Chinese intellectual life as a battleground 
of conflicting philosophies, “‘(1) the recent attempt of Confucianism to readjust it- 
self, (2) the attack from the West, (3) the revival of Buddhism, and (4) the emer- 
gence of the New Confucian Rational Philosophy.” The teachings of Kant, Marx, 
Dewey, and Russell are placed in their proper proportion in recent Chinese ideology, 
and the ideas of such Chinese intellectuals as Hu Shih, Chang Tung-sun, and Fung 
Yu-lan are analyzed. The whole discussion is intelligent, judicious, and well propor- 
tioned and provides a useful introduction to the contemporary ferment of ideas in 


China. 


No. 10 in the pamphlet series of the Institute of Pacific Relations is War-time 
China by Maxwell S. Stewart (New York: American Council, Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1944, 63 p., 25¢), intended to give.the “general reader” a brief view of 
the achievements, problems, and potentialities of present-day China. Its chapter 
headings indicate its content:—‘‘China’s war-time achievement,” “Obstacles to 
China’s war effort,” “Political divisions” (which discusses the groups within the 
Kuomintang, and the relations between the Kuomintang and the Communists), 
“Strengthening China’s war effort,” and “China plans for the future.’”” The author 
has made an honest and successful effort to avoid idealization and underestimation 
and to show both the credit and the debit side of China’s current situation. 


Let’s try Chinese by William D. Allen and S. T. Shen (New York: Institute of 
Pacific Relations, 1944, 8 p.) is an attractive small pamphlet “designed to give 
American beginners a feeling for this ancient language and to give them practice in 
painting its characters.” 


The East and West Association has recently added to its list of general bibliog- 
raphies What to Read about the U.S.S.R. (New York: The East and West Association, 
Inc., 1944. 18 p. (mimeographed), 25¢. 


The textile industries of China and Japan by Fessenden S. Blanchard (New York: 
Textile Research Institute, Inc., 1944. v, 71 p. $1.00) president of the Textile Re- 
search Institute is a penetrating analysis of the textile industries in these two coun- 
tries and discusses “post-war opportunities and problems for America.” The ap- 
pendix contains eighteen useful statistical tables setting forth the place of Chinese 


and Japanese textile industry in world production. A useful selected bibliography is 
provided. 
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Two pamphlets issued by the Universities Committee on Post-war International 
Problems are of especial interest to Far Eastern specialists. They are China in the 
Post-war World by Dorothy Borg, and Colonies and dependent Areas by W. E. Hocking 
(Boston: Universities Committee on Post-war International Problems, 40 Mt. Ver- 
non Street, 1944. 29, 33, 31 p., 5¢ each). The subjects are treated as problems and 
the discussion and analyses seek answers to pertinent questions raised in the text. 
Each of the major problems is treated by its author in a mature thought-provoking 
manner and fundamental issues are raised and suggestively explored. A selected 
bibliography is appended to each pamphlet. 


Milwaukee-Downer College MerisetH E. CAMERON 
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THE FAR EAST: GENERAL 
Books 


Australia and the Pacific. Princeton: Princeton 
university press, 1944. x, 203p. $2.50. An 
IPR publication. Prepared by the Australian 
IPR. 

BraunTHAL, ALrFrep. Safeguards against op- 
pressive labor conditions in backward countries. 
New York: American labor conference on 
international affairs, 1944. 54p. 75¢. Has an 
appendix on labor conditions in the Far East 
by Harry Paxton Howard. 

Cressey, Georce B. Asia’s lands and peoples. 
New York: Whittlesey house, 1944. 250 
photos. 100 maps. $6.00. 

Fes, Hersert. Petroleum and American foreign 
policy. Stanford university: Food research in- 
stitute, 1944. 62p. 

Grupert, WittiaM H., Jr. Peoples of India. 
Washington: Smithsonian institution, 1944. 
iv, 86p. War background studies, No. 18. 

Goopricu, Leranp M. and Carroit, Marce J. 
(Eds.). Documents on American foreign rela- 
tions, Vol. V, July 1942-—June 1943. Boston: 
World peace foundation, 1944. xxxv, 735p. 
$3.75. 

Gyorcy, Anprew. Geopolitics: the new German 
science. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University 
of California press, 1944. vi, 262p. $1.50. 

Knorr, K. E. Rubber after the war. Stanford 
university: Food research institute, 1944. 
46p. 25¢. 

McWi.uas, Carey. What about our Japanese 
Americans? New York: Institute of Pacific 
relations, 1944. 32p. Ill. 10¢. American policy 
of dealing with Japanese-Americans. 

Mears, Exior G. Pacific ocean handbook. Stanford 
university: James Ladd Delkin, publisher, 
1944. 200p. Maps. Charts. Graphs. Paper 
$1.00, cloth $2.00. Compact reference book 
and almanac. 

Ossorn, Fairriecp (Ed.). The Pacific world. 
New York: W. W. Norton and company, 


1944. 218p. Maps. Ill. $3.00. Geography and 
natural history. Reviewed in NYTBR (June 
18, 1944), 4. 

Scott, G. R. Far Eastern sex life. London, 1943. 
198p. Ill. 15/0. 

SpyKMan, Nicuotas Joun. The geography of the 
peace. Edited by Helen R. Nicholl. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & co. 1944. 64p. 51 maps. 
$2.75. Reviewed in NYTBR (April 23, 
1944), 4. 

Wattace, Henry A. Our job in the Pacific. New 
York: Institute of Pacific relations, 1944. 
56p. Ill. 25¢. Pamphlet. 

Wicxizer, V. D. Tea under international regula- 
tion. Stanford university: Food research in- 
stitute, 1944. vi, 198p. $2.50. 

Articles 

American policy. “A new Far Eastern policy? 
Japan versus China.”” Amerasia (June 9, 1944), 
179-89. A discussion of the views of Am- 
bassador Grew and others. 

Cameron, Merisetu. “The Orient does not 
exist.”” American scholar, 13 (Summer, 1944), 
340-44. Combats certain misconceptions 
about the Far East. 

“Chinese goodwill in England: mission returns 
visit of British parliamentarians.” China at 
war, 12 (Feb. 1944), 49-55. 

Dennett, Raymonp. “UNRRA and the Far 
East.” FES, 13 (April 5, 1944), 59-62. 

Labor. “Organized labor in Asia: India—China 
—Japan.” Amerasia (May 12, 1944), 147-58. 

Lasker, Bruno. “A labor code for dependent 
peoples.” FES, 13 (June 14, 1944), 103-110. 

Lavictetre, Forrest E. “Two years of Japa- 
nese evacuation in Canada.” FES, 13 (May 
31, 1944), 93-100. 

Livermore, Sewarv W. “The American naval- 
base policy in the Far East, 1850-1914.” 
PHR, 13 (June, 1944), 113-35. 

Price, Witiarp. “Will the Pacific be brown or 
yellow?” Natural history (March, 1944), 
120-27. 
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WAR AND POSTWAR PROBLEMS 
Books 


Bibliography. Economic problems of the postwar. 
Washington: U. S. Chamber of commerce, 
1944. 25p. A selected and annotated bibliogra- 
phy. 

Burcnett, W. G. Wingate’s phantom army. 
Bombay: Thatcher & co. 1944. 233p. Rs. 
9/12. Excellent account by an Australian 
journalist of Wingate’s expedition into Bur- 
ma, 1943. (J.L.C.) 

Burns, Evcene. Then there was one: the U.S.S. 
Enterprise and the first year of war. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & co. 1944. 179p. 32 ill. 
$2.50. Reviewed in NYTBR (May 28, 1944), 
28. 

Burton, Lr. Earr. By sea and by land. New 
York: Whittlese; house, 1944. Ill. $2.75. 
Account of the development of amphibious 
war. 

Dyess, Lt. Cor. Wittiam E. The Dyess story. 
Edited with a biographical introduction by 
Charles Leavelle. New York: Putnam’s sons, 
1944. 182p. $2.00. Account of the Japanese 
treatment of prisoners in the Philippines. Re- 
viewed in NYTBR (April 16, 1944), 1, 21. 

Euiot, Georce Fiecpinc. Hour of triumph. 
New York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 1944. 
214p. $2.50. Sets forth a postwar program for 
the United Nations. 

Evans, A. J. How the Jap army fights. London: 
Penguin, 1943. 128p. 

Forcy, Howeit M. And pass the ammunition. 
New York: Appleton-Century, 1944. Ill. 
$2.50. The story of the U.S.S. New Orleans 
and its men by its chaplain. 

Gayn, Mark J. Journey from the east. An auto- 
biography. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1944. viii, 426p. $3.75. 

Geren, Pau. Burma diary. New York: Harper 
and brothers, 1944. 58p. 50¢. A brief diary of 
events in Burma during the Japanese occupa- 
tion of the country in 1942. 

Gooprrienp, Capt. Artuur. The Jap soldier. 
Washington: Infantry journal (1115 Seven- 
teenth street), 1944. 124p. 25¢. 

GranaM, Carr. Garrett. Banzai Noel! New 
York: Vanguard press, 1944. 159p. $2.00. 
“Grim and humorous sidelights on war [in 
Guadalcanal] as the Marines know it.” 

Hunt, Howarp. Limit of darkness. New York: 
Random house, 1944. 227p. $2.50. A novel 
giving an air-gunner’s view of Guadalcanal. 
Reviewed in NYTBR (May 21, 1944), 5. 
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Inp, Lt. Cor. Axuison. Bataan: the judgment 
seat. New York: Macmillan, 1944. 395p. 
$3.50. An unvarnished story of the early days 
of the war in the Philippines. Reviewed in 
NYTBR (March 26, 1944), 6. 

Launer, Jay. The encmies’ fighting ships. New 
York: Sheridan house, 1944. 222p. $3.75. 
A study of the naval strength of the Axis 
(mainly Japan). Of little solid value according 
to Fletcher Pratt in the NYTBR (April 2, 
1944), 21. 

Marser, ALsert Q. The wounded get back. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & co. 1944. $2.50. 
Deals with medical care in the southwest 
Pacific. 

Miter, Lt. Max. Daybreak fér our carrier. Il. 
with 41 photographs by Lt. Charles E. Kerlee. 
New York: Whittlesey house, 1944. 184p. 
$2.50. Reviewed in NYTBR (June 4, 
1944), 6. 

Morrison, JAN. This war with Japan. London: 
Faber, 1943. 119p. Probably the same book 
published by Putnam’s in New York under 
the title Our Japanese foe. 

Norton-Taytor, Duncan. With my heart in 
my mouth. New York: Coward-McCann, 
1944. 167p. $2.50. Deals with warfare in the 
south Pacific. Unfavorably reviewed in 
NYTBR (May 28, 1944), 28. 

Pratt, FLercuer. The navy's war. Foreword 
by Frank Knox. New York: Harper’s, 
1944. Map. Charts. Photos. $2.75. Account 
of the navy’s greatest battles since Parl 
Harbor. 

Suone, Tep. Heroes of the Pacific. New York: 
Julian Messner, 1944. 373p. $3.00. 

Stmuinc, Rear Apmimat Yates. Why sea 
power will win the war. New York: Frederick 
Fell, 1944. 319p. $3.00. A thorough criticism 
of de Seversky. 

Wrywner, Eprru and Lioyp, Gerocia. Search- 
light on peace plans. New York: E. P. Dutton 
and co. 1944. ix, 532p. $5.00. 


Articles 
Azine, Haron. “Bougainville landing.” Har- 
per’s (March, 1944), 289-98. 
A.J.B. “Economic war-efforts, III. Japan.” 
Bulletin of international news, Feb. 19, 1944. 
Bates, M. Seance; Latourette, K. S. and 
others. “The future of Japan: an American 
view: a Canadian view.” Pacific affairs, 17 
(June, 1944), 190-203. 

Bisson, T. A. “The price of peace for Japan.” 
Pacific affairs, 17 (March, 1944), 5-25. 
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Broek, J. O. M. “Weather and the war.” Far 
Eastern survey, 13 (March 22, 1944), 49-52. 
Deals with weather and climate factors in the 
Far East. 

Buckner, Frank. “Changteh: heroic city, 
[etc.].” China at war, 12 (March, 1944), 
35-48. 

Griicurist, Huntincton. “The Japanese is- 
lands: annexation or trusteeship.” Foreign 
affairs, 22 (July, 1944), 635-42. 

Greene, Marc T. “I am back from the Philip- 
pines.” Free world, Feb. 1944. 

Grew, Josepu C. “Japan and the Pacific.” Na- 
tional geographic, April, 1944. 

Hare, Tanvu. “War against Japan.”’ National 
review, Feb. 1944. 

“Japan’s defensive weapons.” Amerasia (June 
23, 1944), 199-200. 

“Jungle war: Bougainville and New Caledonia.” 
National geographic, April, 1944. 

Linpsay, Micuaet. “The north China front: a 
study of Chinese guerrillas in action.” 
Amerasia (March 31, 1944), 100-110, 117- 
25. 

McGuire, Rev. Freperick A. and Meens, 
Rev. Cuarzes L. “Aftermath of Doolittle’s 
Tokyo raid.” China at war, 12 (Feb. 1944), 
27-29 and (March, 1944), 28-34. An account 
of Japanese atrocities in Kiangsi. 

Perrer, Natuanier. “Occupy Japan?” Har- 
per’s (April, 1944), 385-90. Opposes the 
idea as impractical over any lengthy period. 

Pratt, Fietcuer. “The campaign for the Solo- 
mons. No. 1—Bloody island. No. 2—The 
Tokyo express.” Harper's (March, April, 
1944), 348-61, 467-80. 

Ricn, May. Gen. H. H. “A tour in the Chin 
hills.” Journal of the united service insttixtions 
of India, 73 (July, 1943), 272-91. Tour of 
the front lines Feb.—April, 1943. (J.L.C.) 

S., J. G. “The start of the war in Burma.” Jour- 
nal of the united service institutions of India, 72 
(July, 1942), 198-218. Excellent account. 
(J.L.C.) 

Soonc, Norman. “From Salween river to Bou- 
gainville: the southwest Pacific theater 
through Chinese eyes.” China at war, 12 
(Feb. 1944), 44-48. 

Spinks, Cuarves Netson. “The puppets of east 
Asia.”” Asia, 44 (May, 1944), 212-15. 

Woon, F. L. W. “New Zealand in the Pacific 
war.” Pacific affairs, 17 (March, 1944), 38-48. 
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CHINA: HISTORY AND 
THE HUMANITIES 


Books 


Cuene, Cui-Yu. New China in verse. Berkeiey, 
Cal.: Gillick press, 1944. 120p. $2.00. A 
book of modern Chinese poems. 

Corus, Maurice. The motherly and auspicious. 
New York: Putnam’s sons, 1944. 173p. 
$2.75. Biography of the Dowager Empress 
Tzu-hsi. Reviewed in NYTBR (May 21, 
1944), 8. Published earlier in London. 

Lim, Sian-Tex. Folk tales from China. Ill. by 
William Arthur Smith. Introduction by 
Edgar Snow. New York: John Day, 1944. 
160p. $2.00. 

Ne son, Dante. English-Chinese dictionary (Ro- 
manized). Minneapolis, Minnesota: Augsburg 
publishing house, 1944. 

Nort, Stantey Cuarves. Chinese art of world 
renown. St. Augustine, Florida: The record 
press, 1944. xxi, 58p. Ill. $2.50. 

Pan, Ku. History of the former Han dynasty. 
Vol. Il. Ch. VI-X. Translated by Homer H. 
Dubs. Washington: American council of 
learned societies, 1944. ix, 426p. $4.50. 
Second volume of Dubs’ invaluable and well 
annotated translation of the Ch‘ien Han shu. 

Simon, W. and Lu, C. H. Chinese sentence series 
(Gwoyeu romatzyh hwayen ruhman). Part Il: 
text in Chinese characters. London: Lund 
Humphries & co. 1944. 168p. 10/6. Chinese 
text to part I which was first published in 
*942. A revised edition of part I is available 
at 8/6. ; 

Simon, W. 1200 Chinese basic characters. London: 
Lund Humphries & co. 1944. xvi, 328p. 15/0. 
An elementary textbook adapted from the 
“Thousand character lessons’’ with a fore- 
word by Wang Yun-wu of the Commercial 
press. Translations are given and also tran- 
scriptions according to Gwoyeu romatzyh. 

Simon, W. Gwoyeu romatzyh Chinese-English 
vocabulary; being a glossary to ‘Chinese sentence 
series.’ London: Lund Humphries & co. 1944. 
56p. 3/6. Gives words and compounds con- 
tained in the 50 lessons of the sentence series. 

We enreicn, Franz. The skull of Sinanthropus 
Pekinensis; a comparative study on a primitive 
hominid skull. Chungking: Geol. survey of 
China (printed by Lancaster press, Pa.), 
1943. xxi, 486p. This is a new series D, no. 10 
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or whole series no. 127 of Palacontologia 
sinica. It includes 38 tables and 93 plates. 


(L.C.G.) 


Articles 


Boppe, Derk. “Further remarks on the identi- 
fication of Lao Tzu: a last reply to Professor 
Dubs.”’ JAOS, 64 (Jan.—March, 1944), 24-27. 

Cuao, Samuet M. “The warrior’s father.” 
China at war, 12 (Feb. 1944), 56-58. A 
story. 

Cuene, Te-K‘un. “The lithic industries of pre- 
historic Szechwan.” Journal west China border 
research society, 14 (1942), 1-16. Includes 
tables covering (a) the 6 classes of Szechwan 
pottery, (b) distribution of lithic industries 
in Szechwan, (c) types of site on the Yangtze, 
(d) types of Szechwan stone tools found 
in other parts of east Asia, and (e) proposed 
chronological sequence for the prehistory of 
Szechwan. There is also a map showing pre- 
historic sites in Szechwan. (L.C.G.) 

CunnincuaM, R. C. “Lamaism.” Journal west 
China border research society, 13 (1941), 1-12. 

Davip-Neet, ALExANpRA. “The Manjushri of 
Wu T'ai Shan.” Journal west China border 
research society, 14 (1942), 25-30. 

Hummet, Artuur W. “Movable type print- 
ing in China: a brief survey.” Library of con- 
gress quarterly journal of current acquisitions, 
1 (Oct.-Dec. 1943), 18-24. 

Lattimore, Owen. “A Soviet analysis of Chi- 
nese civilization.” Pacific affairs, 17 (March, 
1944), 81-89. A review of the Russian work 
China: history, economics, culture, and the 
heroic struggle for national independence edited 
by V. M. Alekseev and others. Moscow. 
1940. 

Li, An-Cue. “A lamasery in outline.” Journal 
west China border research society, 14 (1924), 
35-68. An examination of Labrang: its col- 
leges, festivities and protectors, political 
function, etc. (L.C.G.) 

Maney, Grace. “The road calls of chair 
coolies.” Journal west China border research 
society, 13 (1941), 13-41. 

Wen, Yu. “On the languages of Li Fan.” 
Journal west China border research society, 14 
(1942), 31-34. Discussion of 2 of the 4 lan- 
guages found at Li-fan: Ch'‘iang atid Jyarung. 
(L.C.G.) 


CHINA: GEOGRAPHY AND 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Books 


Cuanc, Miao. Direct tax system in China (in 
Chinese). 2d ed. Kweilin, China: Youth book 
store, 1943. 253p. Reviewed in Pacific af- 
fairs, 17 (March, 1944), 115-17. 

Cutanc, Mapame. The first lady of China: the 
historic wartime visit of Mme. Chiang Kai- 
shek to the United States in 1943. New York: 
International business machines corp. 1944. 
200p. Profusely illustrated. 

Fes, T’unc-Hstao. Peasant life in China. Edited 
by K. Mannheim. New ed. London, 1943. 24 
ill. 15/0. In the International library of soci- 
ology series. 

In guerrilla China. New York: China aid council 
(1790 Broadway), 1944. 72p. 25¢. Pamphlet. 
Report on relief and rehabilitation measures 
in guerrilla areas of China. 

MacNair, Hartey F. (Ed.). Voices from un- 
occupied China. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago press, 1944. iv, 107p. $1.50. Essays by 
Chinese leaders on their country’s post-war 
plans and aspirations. 

Ratrensury, H. B. China, my China. London, 
1943. Sold by Probathain. Ill. 12/0. 

Srewart, Maxwe tt S. War-time China. New 
York: Institute of Pacific relations, 1944. 
63p. Ill. 25¢. Pamphlet. 

Su, Ju-Cutane. A Survey of tin mining in Ko- 
chiu, Yunnan (in Chinese). Kunming: 
Tsinghua University, 1942. 90p. Reviewed in 
Pacific affairs, 17 (March, 1944), 117-18. 


Articles 


Arxtinson, Brooks. “China holds the line.” 
China at war, 12 (March, 1944), 49-51. 

Buck, Joun Losstnc and Pan, Honc-SuHen. 
“The best use of land for the welfare of the 
people of Penghsien, Szechwan.” Economic 
facts (Jan.—Feb. 1944), no. 28-29. 

Cuanc, Cur-Yun. “Geographic research in 
China.” Annals of the association of American 
geographers, 34 (March, 1944), 47-62. Ex- 
cellent bibliographical review. (L.C.G.) 

Cuane, Lan (Cuanc Piao-Fans). “China needs 
true democracy.” Asia, 44 (May, 1944), 
207-208. 

Cuenc, Hawruorne. “Inside ‘occupied’ Shan- 
tung.” China at war, 12 (Feb. 1944), 5-12. 
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Cuenc, Hawtuorne. “An epic trip to Chung- 
king.”” China at war, 12 (March, 1944), 69- 
70. Account of a trip of a guerrilla leader from 
Shantung to Free China. 

Cuiane, Kar-Suex. “Sun Yat-sen: 1866-1925.” 
China at war, 12 (March, 1944), 71-72. Mes- 
sage by Chiang on March 12, 1944. 

Cuiane, Kat-Suex. “President Chiang’s speech 
to student volunteers [Jan. 11, 1944].”” China 
at war, 12 (Feb. 1944), 59-61. 

“The new ‘China’s destiny’.” Amerasia (June 
23, 1944), 201-203. Discusses the lack of 
political unity within Free China. 

Communist. “The communist problem of 
China.” Contemporary China, 3 (April 17, 
1944), no. 24. 

“The ‘communist problem’ in China.” Amer- 
asia, (April 28, 1944), 134-41. 

Education. ““Training teachers for the people.” 
China at war, 12 (Feb. 1944), 24-26. 

Education. “Refugee scholars.” China at war, 
12 (1944), 13-17. 

Gama e, Sipney D. “Hsin Chuang: a study of 
Chinese village finance.” HJAS, 8 (March, 
1944), 1-33. 7 tables. 

Grusaut, A. “Carte de la valée de la Salouen 
(région des gorges) de 25° 25’ 4 28° 30’ 
L.N.” Journal west China border research 
society, 14 (1942), 17-24. Illustrated with 2 
maps. (L.C.G.) 

Hoitianp, W. L. “Supplementary note on 
I.P.R. research in China.” Pacific affairs, 17 
(June, 1944), 217-18. List of IPR studies on 
China being prepared in China. 

Hv, Hwon-Hwa. “The revision of the cost of 
living index of the military-official-educa- 
tional class in Chengtu.”” Economic facts, no. 
29 (Feb. 1944), 365-72. 

Hummet, Artuur W. “Posters and news 
bulletins in wartime China.” Library of con- 
gress quarterly journal of current acquisitions, 
1 (Oct.-Dec. 1943), 58-59. 

Inctes, Gren. “Building the new China.” 
FES, 13 (June 28, 1944), 116-20. 

Joturre, Lena J. “Life in Free China cities.” 
China at war, 12 (March, 1944), 8-18. 

Li, Cuon-Mine. “Economic and social re- 
search in wartime China.” Pacific affairs, 17 
(June, 1944), 209-17. 

Liane, Han-Tsao. “The study of the draft 
constitution.” China at war, 12 (Feb. 1944), 
62. Statement by the minister of information 
on Feb. 8, 1944. 

Liv, B. A. “China in the United Nations.” Con- 
temporary China, 3 (May 1, 1944), no. 25. 
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Mens, C. Y. W. “Foreign capital in postwar 
China.” Asia, 44 (May, 1944), 203-06. 

Mena, C. Y. W. “Representative government 
emerges in China.” Foreign affairs, 22 (April, 
1944), 484-88. 

Mine, Yut. “The spirit of modern China.” 
Contemporary China, 4 (June, 12, 1944), no. 2. 

Price, Frank Wiuson. “The war and rural 
reconstruction.” China at war, 12 (March, 
1944), 19-27. 

Ricnarson, H. L. and Wane, Y. “Observa- 
tions on the use of night soil as a manure in 
Szechuan.” Journal west China border society, 
13 (1941), 46-59. 

Snow, Epear. “China’s guerrilla industry.” 
Asia, 44 (May, 1944), 209-11. 

Soone Cuinc-Lin (MapaMe™ Sun). “The mean- 
ing of Dr. Sun’s will.” China at war, 12 
(March, 1944), 72-74. 

Stems, GuenTHER and others. “Chungking: 
profile of a rugged city.” China at war, 12 
(Feb. 1944), 32-39. 

“Students under Japanese occupation.” China at 
war, 12 (Feb. 1944), 18-23. Deals with es- 
capes from Manchuria and Peiping and with 
students in the army. 

Sun, Fo. “From social to political democracy.” 
China at war, 12 (March, 1944), 5-7. Mes- 
sage of March 12, 1944. 

Taytor, Fioyp. “I attend a Chungking ex- 
hibition.”” China at war, 12 (March, 1944), 
64-68. An account of the industrial exhibition 
in Chungking. 

Treaty. “The first Sino-Canadian treaty.” Con- 
temporary China, 3 (May 1, 1944), no. 25. 
Canada’s treaty relinquishing extraterri- 
toriality of April 14, 1944. 

Tstanc, T. F. “China’s economic future.” 
Contemporary China, 4 (May 29, 1944), no. 1. 

Watts, Ricuarp. “From a seat on the aisle in 
Chungking.” China at war, 12 (March, 1944), 
60-63. 

Wu, Cuinc-Cuao. “Minerals in the indus- 
trialization of China.” Contemporary China, 
3 (May 15, 1944), no. 26. 


CENTRAL AND NORTHEASTERN 
ASIA 


Case, Mitprep and Frencn, Francesca. The 
Gobi desert. New York: Macmillan, 1944. 
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